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The Importance of Nallfeeds 


OR some time flour and grist milling 
has ranked first among the manufac- 
turing industries of Minnesota, with 
products in 1919 valued at $381,248,- 
891. Wheat flour was the chief prod- 
uct of the industry, constituting 81.8 
per cent of the total value in 1919, and 79.6 per cent 
in 1914. Bran and middlings were the products of 
second importance, being valued at $34,940,427 in 1919, 
and $22,890,532 in 1914. Bran and middlings in- 
creased 56 per cent in value, despite an actual decrease 
in quantity during the five-year period of 4 per cent. 

The United States Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the census of manufactures 
of 1923, the flour and grist mills of the United States 
showed a decrease of 11 per cent in the value of prod- 
ucts. The output of flour showed a slight increase of 
2.4 per cent in quantity, but a value decrease of 24.2 
per cent. During the same period the production of 
bran and middlings showed an increase of 3.7 per cent 
in quantity, with an increase in value of 11.9 per cent. 
In 1914 the value of bran and middlings manufactured 
in Minnesota was 19 per cent of the value of the flour 
milled, and 11.2 per cent in 1919. For the entire 
country the value of these two feeds manufactured 
was 12.11 per cent of the value of the flour for 1921, 
and 17.88 per cent in 1923. 

The above statistics show the growing importance 
of the mill byproducts, bran and middlings, in relation 
to flour, and their growing importance in actual value. 
Commerce in feeds has grown enormously in recent 
years, due in part to the greater knowledge of feed 
values, in part to the better feeding methods, and in 
part to the varied requirements of the different classes 
and types of live stock. Many of the feedingstuffs 
now widely used are byproducts which were formerly 
wasted. Prior to 1870, domestic animals were fed in 
a rather haphazard fashion, and it was not until about 
1880 that the teaching of scientific feeding was begun. 
The study of animal nutrition was largely responsible 
for the utilization of the byproducts of milling. Wheat 
bran, which had been either burned or run into rivers 
(as at Minneapolis), began to be considered as a feed 
about 1888. The farmers in the vicinity of the mills 
at first hauled these byproducts away, and were rarely, 
if ever, charged for them. Now these same products 
are shipped from the important milling centers to 
practically every section of the country. 





Much has been written about the nutritive values of 
the various feedingstuffs and the popular methods of 
arriving at them, and much has been said as to the 
causes of the price changes, but little or nothing has 
been done in attempting to determine or measure 
statistically the factors affecting the prices of feeding- 
stuffs. To determine and, where possible, to measure 
the influence of these factors, is the purpose of this 
study. 

Wheat millfeeds or “offals” are the most important 
byproduct feeds both in value and amount in the com- 
mercial feed industry, as well as an important product 
in the manufacture of flour. The price paid for the 
wheat and the price received for the mill offal are the 
two most important factors in the determination of 
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HE accompanying article is the first of a series 
dealing with various factors that affect the price 

of byproduct feeds produced in the milling of wheat 
flour. Mr. Scanlan, who was formerly associated with 
the Livingston Service, Minneapolis, and who is now an 
instructor in economics at Ohio State University, has 
made an exhaustive study of this subject, the impor- 
tance of which is indicated in the introductory matter 
with which the first of the series of articles is con- 
cerned. Commenting upon his findings, Mr. Scanlan 
says that the following factors, measurably or appre- 
ciably, affect prices of Minneapolis wheat millfeeds; 
(1) The price level of farm products; very important 
during the war period. (2) The United States produc- 
tion of wheat offal feeds; seasonal effect of production 
being greater than yearly effect. (3) The price and 
production of competing feeds. (4) The prices of the 
end-products, other than as reflected in the farm prod- 
ucts price level. Other factors which may, and prob- 
ably do, according to the author, affect prices, but for 
which no definite relationship has been found, are prices 
of wheat and flour, freight rates, imports and exports, 
speculation, shortage of cars and foreign trade condi- 
tions. Each of these various phases will be discussed 
by Mr. Scanlan .in subsequent articles of the series, 
which will appear exclusively in forthcoming numbers 


of The Northwestern Miller. 
The price obtainable for millfeeds 


the price of flour. 
affects the price at which the miller is able to manu- 
facture flour. If the demand for millfeed is light, 
and the price obtainable is low, he must figure on a 
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A Chart of the Yearly Spread Between the Cost of 
4% Bus of No. 1 Northern Wheat and the Price of One 
Barrel of Spring Patent Flour at Minneapolis. 


somewhat larger margin on the flour. The millfeed 
market also affects the price of wheat. It is true that 
this is a minor factor, but the direction of its influence 
and the fact that it is an influence is evident. It is 
because of their interest and importance to the miller 
on account of their effect upon the price of flour, their 
importance to the dairyman and feeder because of 
their influence upon his use of proper dairy and feeder 
rations, their importance to the wheat grower because 
of their effect upon the price of wheat, and because 
of their effect upon the price of the end-products, as 
milk, butter and meat, that wheat millfeed prices 
deserve to be analyzed and their economic price mak- 
ing relationships determined. 


Millfeed Credit and Costs 


N the process of flour manufacture only part of the 

wheat berry is used. The remainder, generally re- 
ferred to as offal, constitutes from 25 to 33 per cent 
of the weight of the entire grain, and is among the 
most important and widely used feeds for all ages 
and classes of live stock. Since flour is the main 
product of wheat milling, the offal products may be 
considered as byproducts. Their production is not de- 
pendent, except to a very small degree, upon the de- 
mand for them, but rather upon the production of 
flour, the main or primary product. These byproducts, 
formerly having no sale value, were destroyed or given 
away to the farmers for the hauling. On account of 
the lesser importance in value of millfeeds as compared 
with flour, the former are considered as byproducts, 
and because their production is inseparable from that 
of flour, they are essentially also joint products. The 
value of the wheat offal varies from 11 to 20 per cent 
of the value of the flour produced. The extra costs 
incurred through the manufacture of the byproducts 
is very small, due to the fact that these products need 
not be further processed or converted before they can 
be sold, 

Figure I shows the average yearly difference be- 
tween the cost of four and one half bushels of No. 1 
northern wheat and the price of one barrel of patent 
flour at Minneapolis from 1910 to 1925. It is evident 
that this difference is not sufficient to cover the costs 
involved in the process of milling the wheat. Accord- 
ing to the report of the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission in “The Wheat Flour Milling Industry,” 
aside from the average cost of the wheat used, in every 
year, excepting 1921 and 1922, the credit from feed 
sales exceeded all milling, overhead and package ex- 
penses combined, by amounts ranging from Ile bbl in 
1913 to 76c in 1920. 

The sale price of the mill byproducts lowers the 
margin that the miller must charge for his flour above 
the price of the constituent wheat. The miller, in 
figuring on a price to be quoted on patent flour, com- 
putes the cost of his wheat and what he can get for 
the feed and lower grades of flour, and from these 
figures determines the price at which he can sell his 
patent or straight flour. At times of small advances 
in the price of wheat there may be an increase in the 
price of feed offal sufficient to meet this increase in 

(Continued on page 484.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Luther Burbank, the “Plant Wizard,” Cutting His 77th Birthday Cake a Few Weeks Before His Death 


ra JON FIDENCE that a variety of hard 
Mi wheat which he had been perfecting 
would “take the place of all other fine 
pastry and bread making wheats in 
“i the world sooner or later,’ was ex- 
2975) pressed by Luther Burbank only a few 
days before his death, He had reported great progress 
in his experiments toward improving Burbank Quality 
wheat, or Burbank wheat, as it is known in many 
countries, 

Despite the fact that Mr. Burbank had reached and 
passed the seventy-seventh milestone in his life, and 
that his time was sought by thousands of people anx- 
jous to know his views on nearly every subject from 
religion to proper means of raising children, the “grand 
old man” of American agriculture and horticulture was 
able to spend many of the closing hours of his life 
in experimental work on his home property at Santa 
Rosa and his farm-orchard near Sebastopol, Cal. On 
the home plot there was a small patch of wheat—some 
growers would call it tiny—from which Luther Bur- 
bank sent forth his improved wheats all over the world. 

Five more years of active life in plant life develop- 
ment was the plan of Mr. Burbank, unfortunately 
amended by death, Each year he expected to see 
greater progress in regard to food producing plants. 
In fact, he had said that the great need of the day 
was not more such plants but development of those 
the world already possessed, Just how much this 
means has been shown by the development of the 
Burbank potato, Burbank sweet corn, Burbank as- 
paragus and other Burbank food plants. For that 
reason he was extremely proud of his wheat develop- 
ment, F 

Addressing the writer of this article, Mr, Burbank 
told of his 20 years’ labor in wheat experimentation, 
He said: 

“Some 20 years ago, during the war time and be- 
fore, I was working on wheat, and received from all 
countries where this grain is grown the best samples 
obtainable. ‘These first were tested for productive- 





ness. The next year a few were selected from the 
several hundred varieties which I had grown. All 
wheats at that time seemed to have the fault of either 
falling down during a storm or being subject to vari- 
ous diseases, but most of them were too late for spring 
sowing in the colder countries, 

“I offered six years ago a superior, early, hard 


white wheat suited to all climates wherever wheat can 
be grown; an early spring wheat especially adapted 
also to short seasons, arid soils and dry climates; a 
superior white milling wheat which makes the best 
light, sweet, nutritious bread and pastry.” 

That “some of the Canadian millers need educating, 
as they are used to the Marquis, which is a red wheat, 
while this is white,” was the opinion of the California 
plant wizard, who said that “Burbank Quality wheat 
is the hardest wheat known and the heaviest per 
bushel, It is sown both winter and spring, but most 
often in the spring, because it ripens early and at 
the same time as barley. , 

“This wheat yields about 48 to 52 bus here, more 
in some places and less in others, but in all cases 
about 20 per cent more than any other good wheat.” 


(er first on the tiny experimental plot in Santa 
Rosa, Burbank wheat is now cultivated in nearly 
every state and in many foreign lands, Continuous 
reports were submitted to Mr. Burbank from selected 
areas of North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Colorado, Michigan, New Mexico, Kentucky and other 
states, and also from Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, 

A grower in New Zealand wrote that he averaged 
10 heads of Wizard wheat to each grain sown, and 
every head had 77 grains of good wheat. 

One of the most remarkable records reported to 
Mr. Burbank was from a wheat raiser near Brandon, 
Man., who wrote: “Three farmers in the district tribu- 
tary to Brandon procured from Luther Burbank in 
1920 and 1921 one pound each of his new variety of 
wheat. The one pound grown in this immediate dis- 
trict has produced by the end of 1925 something over 
200,000 bus of which we have record.” 

Another Canadian wrote Mr. Burbank from 
Klaune, Yukon Territory, saying: “I thought you 
might be pleased to know that some of your latest 
creations among grains were grown among the glaciers 
of the Yukon.” A New Mexican rancher wrote that 
his wheat seed produced “a wonderful crop of smut- 
less, plump, hard wheat, the cleanest looking sacks I 
ever saw and the best bread I ever ate. If you have 
never done any other thing, your name would live 
forever.” 

In one of his publications Mr. Burbank made the 
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comment that “no wheat ever produced anywhere dur- 
ing the history of the world has given such unusua! 
satisfaction to growers in all latitudes, from within 
the Arctic circle in Alaska to Tasmania near the Sout}, 
Pole, at all altitudes, on all soils, and in all climates 
under all conditions.” 

Mr. Burbank was particularly proud of the fact 
that the new wheat appeared to be nearly fungus free. 
In his opinion, this was because it is “tlic 
earliest wheat grown, and therefore escapvs 
many of the fungus diseases to which wheat 
is subject.” In one of his publications he 
has written that “no trace of disease of an, 
nature so far has ever affected it here,” and 
no reports have been received of difficulti: 
elsewhere, 


UESTIONS were frequently asked M: 

Burbank relative to the yield of thc 
wheat, ‘the gluten and protein content, et. 
He answered by pointing to the fact that 
while the Burbank Quality wheat most re- 
sembled the Prize-Marquis it had a vitreous 
white berry “of quite different appearance 
and quality, and of about the same specific 
gravity as granite,” and pointed to various 
mill tests regarding its food value. Fro 
Pratt, Kansas, came word that the wheat 
“all graded 62 lbs and tested 12.77 for pro 
tein.” An Oklahoma flour mill laboratory 
report showed protein 15 per cent, moisture 10.8 per 
cent, and ash .62 per cent. That Mr. Burbank’s per 
sonal statements regarding wheat yields around Sant» 
Rosa were very conservative, when he wrote of 48 to 
52 bus per acre, is shown by one of his publications, 
in which letters from growers show actual yields of 75 
bus per acre, while one New Zealand grower wrot: 
that “at the rate the Wizard wheat turned out it would 
run about 180 bus to the acre,” adding that “I hav: 
never seen its equal,” 

Now that the plant wizard is gone, steps are being 
taken to assure continuance of his work, It is under 
stood that his experimental plots will be taken over 
by Stanford University, under a plan that was worke« 
out by Mr. Burbank and American leaders closely a: 
sociated with the progress of that university, in whic! 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and William 
Gibbs McAdoo also took active parts. 

When Mr, Burbank became the center of the bitter 
religious discussion that is said to have hastened hi: 
end, he wrote: “I love humanity; it has been a con 
stant delight during all my 77 years of life; and | 
love flowers, trees, animals and all the works of 
nature as they pass before us in time and space. 
What a joy it is when you have made a close working 
co-partnership with nature, helping her to produce for 
the benefit of mankind new forms, new colors and nev 
perfumes in flowers which were never known before, 
and fruits in form, size, color and flavor never before 
seen on this globe, with grains of enormously increased 
productiveness, the fat kernels of which are stored 
with more and better nourishment, a veritable store 
house of perfect food—new food for all the worlds, 
untold millions for all time to come,” 

This was the philosophy of the man whose firs! 
venture was the Burbank potato, produced at Lunen 
burg, Mass., in 1878, and now the leading potato in 
the world. Since 1873 enough Burbank potatoes hav: 
been produced to load a freight train 14,000 miles long 

And what has transpired regarding potato produc 
tion will be small compared with the actual result: 
of Burbank Quality wheat production if the expecta 
tions of the great plant wizard materialize. 

On the little Santa Rosa experimental plot is now 
growing a new, selected, carefully nurtured crop of 
wheat, and its harvest this summer will contribut« 
another chapter to Luther Burbank’s work of devel 
opment. 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “where the 
guv'ment's goin’ to’ set in an’ help the 
farmers to organize a kind of Soviet 
so's they can put up the price of corn 
an’ make it cost a sight more to fatten 
a hawg. Well, I don’t know ef 
they’s anything wrong 
about that less’n 
| it is in its bein’ 
B— kind of hard on 
awégs, which, 
in spite of how it 
looks sometimes, 
ain't got no orator 
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v ‘ 
a of their own in Congress 
fitten to stand up for their rights.” 











PRACTICAL FARM AID 


Waters of years ago the Spring Wheat Crop 
£\ Improvement Association was organized in the 
Northwest, and, largely through the support of mill- 
ers, has long rendered invaluable assistance in defend- 
ing the standard bread wheats from debasement and in 
educating farmers in wheat growing methods. Later, 
with government assistance, the work was extended to 
cover rust prevention, which had become an increasing 
menace to spring wheat fields. 

More recently, millers of the Southwest were active 


in organizing the Southwestern Wheat Improvement © 


Association, That organization has, for four years, 
becn the principal active force in encouraging farmers 
of that section to the use of better methods of tillage, 
se ding and harvesting of wheat. While the associa- 
tion has received some support from grain exchanges 
and other interested elements, the principal burden of 
maintaining the work has been borne willingly by 
millers, 

At Chicago, a fortnight ago, a group of forty mill- 
ers representing the soft winter wheat producing sec- 
tion, from Missouri to Virginia and Michigan to Ten- 
nessee, organized the Soft Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association to undertake similar activities in promot- 
ing the production of better wheat, securing higher 
yiclds per acre and combating enemies of wheat in 
the flelds and following its harvest, Little outside aid 
is looked for in support of the new organization. 
Millers, as usual, have assumed the burden. 

At Kansas City, last week, a group of business 
men concerned with the production of wheat met at 
call of F. D, Farrell, president of the Kansas State 
Avricultural College, and agreed to co-ordinate their 
activities in carrying out a five-year program for bet- 
ter wheat production in the state of Kansas, Millers, 
grain dealers, bankers, railways, marketing associa- 
tions and state officials associated themselves under 
leadership of the State Agricultural College to carry 
out a definite long-time plan of action to secure better 
and more profitable wheat production, 

Here are four instances of sound, practical and 
worth while “farmers’ aid” undertaken by sensible men 
who know that the solution of the problem of agri- 
culture lies in better farming, in soil conservation and 
preparation, in good seed, in pest eradication, in in- 
creased yields and, finally, in proper harvesting and 
handling of the crop. They are giving of their own 
tine, energy and means to the end that crop produc- 
tion may be so improved in quality and yield per acre 
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and per man that the farm problem will be solved 
through its own inherent power of self-solution. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, several hundred politi- 
cally fearful men are talking a new language of agri- 
culture, filled with “equalization fee,” “orderly market- 
ing,” and a score more fantastic phrases created by a 
small band of self-elected spokesmen of agriculture. 
They are planning, not to do anything for the real 
service of farming, but to create a fiction of price; 
not to make farming more soundly profitable by using 
greater intelligence, but to hand the farmer a sop in 
return for his political support. 

The merest modicum of the vast sums which Con- 
gress is asked to devote to subsidizing farming would, 
if expended in support of the unselfish work which the 
farmer’s real friends are doing for him, cause the 
so-called farm problem to disappear, both as an eco- 
nomic and a political question. 


WHICH WILL YOU HAVE? 

HE following is liberally paraphrased from a let- 

ter from a miller describing his flour sales ex- 

perience in a certain territory where family trade 
sales are large, compared with sales to bakers: 

“For many years we have attempted to hold 
our trade in that field with a fancy patent 
flour. Other millers have been doing the same 
thing. Most of them have lost much of their 
business to competitors selling a lower priced 
flour without expensive sales work. We some- 
times hear of millers getting nearly a dollar 
a barrel higher price than other millers, but, if 
our experience counts for anything, most of that 
premium is absorbed in costly sales and resales 
effort. 

“We have given up the idea that a fanc 

rice can be obtained for flour in that field. 

e expect to get a fair trade volume out of it, 
but we will do so on a standard quality of 
goods at a strictly competitive price. It is too 
apparent that the price takes the business, and 
that the result of highly developed sales efforts 
lasts only so long as they are continued,” 

In this is a whole philosophy of milling, one mill- 
er’s answer to a question which puzzles all. He be- 
lieves, after experience, that intensive salesmanship 
does not pay,—at least, in that particular trade field. 
At the very moment of his reaching this conclusion, 
it is entirely probable that another miller may be in 
conference with his sales staff over plans to inaugurate 
a high-powered campaign in precisely the same field. 
Both may, in the end, attain their aims; or both may 
fail, and in a year or two occupy reversed positions. 

It is not for a mere observer to pass judgment on 
which type of selling secures the better and more 
enduring result, Both succeed at times, and each 
frequently fails. The advantage probably is with the 
miller who builds high repute for his brand by use 
of expensive effort, providing he knows the job and 
is prepared never to give up. He has, at least, the 
benefit of less competition; for comparatively few 
exceed in ability to command high price, while there 
is no end to those who can run a hard race in low 
price making. 





PROBLEMS ALWAYS THE SAME 

if errnang the courtesy of Mr. J. L. V. Mallette, 

secretary of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, there is printed under “Letters to the Editor” 
in this issue a translation of an article from La 
Meunerie Frangaise telling of the difficulties of French 
millers in seeking to solve exactly the same problems 
which harass millers of this country and of Canada, 
No doubt, in the same or similar form, they cause like 
worry and distress among millers of Hamburg, Shang- 
hai and Sydney. 

The Northwestern Miller has frequently entertained 
itself with consideration of the possibility of some 
time producing an entire issue by the simple expedient 
of purloining material from milling publications of 
other lands. By judicious selection, a few trifling 
changes of names and places and the alteration of 
shillings and francs to dollars, a very respectable issue 
of this paper could be produced and few of its readers 
would be the wiser. Particularly would the editorial 
comment inveighing against the continued existence of 
pernicious trade practices be apropos, and the adapted 
reports of discussions at conferences of millers would 
serve almost perfectly for meetings held in any part 
of the United States. 
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Millers of today are too much disposed to regard 
their difficulties as characteristic only of present times 
and places. As a matter of fact, many of them 
troubled the millers of the last generation, and the one 
before that, just as they today annoy the millers of 
other countries. Necessarily, they are all a part of 
the business of buying wheat, grinding it into flour 
and trying to sell it at a profit. Since this, as a part 
of human industry, dates from ancient times, so have 
its trials and difficulties continued through all time 
and in all places since then. 

Great advancement in industry, complexities of 
commercial methods and other factors of modern life 
have, of course, expanded and intensified the prob- 
lems; but they remain essentially the same, with new 
names, new places, and new schemes for solution. 
Even many of the latter are but new nearwine in old 
bottles. No doubt fifty and a hundred years from 
now, here and perhaps in new milling fields of Asia, 
Africa and far places of earth, they will be brought 
out again and called upon to render service as new 
liniment for old aches. 





A WORD FOR FARM RELIEF 

B rcay one thing and no other justifies the weaken- 

ing of the administration in its now apparent dis- 
position to compromise with the noisy demand for 
farm relief. If, as Washington has come to believe, 
failure to enact some sort of “free silver” farm legis- 
lation will create enough disaffection to imperil con- 
servative government at the next election, then a freak 
farm bill might prove to be the lesser of two evils. 

Those who live in the West, where the demand for 
fiat farm prices is supposed to be sweeping the coun- 
try, get most of their news about it from Washington. 
Farmers themselves are attending to their own affairs, 
with no more than a normal amount of grumbling over 
Seedtime and harvest are following each 
There will be, when the 


low prices. 
other in the usual fashion. 
time comes, the usual noise and fury, but the same 
pale real interest in elections, 

Meanwhile, at Washington there is fear and trem 
bling, and a very sincere belief that “the corn belt” 
committee has plenary authority to make threats in 
the name of millions of embattled farmers. The situa- 
tion is fantastic. Yet politics has its own mysterious 
ways, and many selfish and scheming forces are back 
of the plan to stimulate and capitalize discontent 
among farmers. 

To compromise at the risk of embarking the coun- 
try upon dangerous adventures in class subsidies is 
the cowardly part, weaker, and with less excuse, than 
England’s perilous compromise with coal miners. Yet, 
if the price be not too great it might be better to pay 
it than further to encourage the wicked forces which 
have fanned farm discontent in the interest of their 
own fortunes. A mild farm relief bill would do little 
harm; a bad and stupid bill should be so very bad 
and stupid that the reaction would render its repeti- 
tion forever impossible. The good fortune which al- 
ways has preserved America from the effects of her 
blunders in government doubtless will serve her now. 





THE PASSING OF PANHANDLING 

HE resolution adopted at the recent meeting of 

the Millers’ National Federation disapproving of 
bakers’ associations begging millers for convention en- 
tertainment funds should be accepted as merely a 
polite message from one industry to the other. Its 
entirely courteous wording carries no sting and no re- 
sentment of the past. It simply asks bakers to dis- 
continue their self-abasing practice of shaking down 
millers for their convention entertainment, and lets 
it go at that. 
. *Bakers should take no offense at the adoption of 
this declaration by millers. On the contrary, they 
should accept it for what it is, an invitation to them 
to recover their own independence and self-respect by 
abandoning the old-fashioned and completely out of 
date practice of begging money from allied industries 
for expenses which they themselves are perfectly well 
able to pay. The Northwestern Miller, with friends 
in both industries, hazards the prophecy that accord 
will be increased when the grave of panhandling, long 
open between them, is filled and covered over with 
ivy vine. 

































































































































































reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
May 1 Apr. 24 1925 
St. Paul ....... 11,149 8,472 4,839 


Duluth-Superior 17,045 14,675 16,575 
Outside mills*.. 158,662 211,958 208,120 2 


SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City ... 88,5668 102,243 91,774 
Wichita ...c0. 29,930 28,766 23,654 
Salina ...... +. 21,899 21,227 20,179 
St. Joseph ..... 40,941 30,812 22,683 
GO. ivencee 19,084 16,841 17,055 


Outside millst.. 185,167 174,191 144,065 1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


of activity of mills at various points. 
figures represent the relation of actual 


erating 24 hours daily on six days per 


NORTHWEST— May 2 
May 1 Apr. 24 1925 

Minneapolis ...... 34 34 $1 
Bt, PaUl .ccccccces 51 39 22 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 40 39 
Outside mills* .... 52 54 50 
Average ..... 41 42 39 

SOUTH WEST— 

Kansas City ...... 52 67 61 
i... Ses 48 46 36 
BOER cc cccccccece 61 47 43 
Bt. SOGOPR .cccces 86 65 48 
QOMBBR cocccccces 69 61 62 
Outside milist .... 51 48 39 
Average ..... 56 54 48 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 


ls BOE ce vcccees BO 34 23 
ce! Peres $1 46 36 
ED «aa eeoeeees 70 68 56 
Outsidef ....... 40 41 40 
Indianapolis . oe ee 27 
Southeast ........ 54 53 40 
Average ..... 46 49 38 
PACIFIC COAST 
PGE So veceons 44 42 23 
ere 23 25 21 
po eer 41 42 12 
Average ..... 387 37 19 
BOORBIO secccccves 67 64 71 
0 85 85 2 


Milwaukee ....... 26 33 55 


Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of ec 
named. 


in that city. 





Flour Production and Movement 


follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Week ending April 17 2,031 1,990 

Previous week ....... 2,093 1,868 

July 1-April 17 ...... 103,018 107,797 1 
Imports 

Week ending April 17 

Previous week ....... 


July 1-April 17 ..... 14 3 
Exports 

Week ending April 17 283 205 

July 1-April 17 ...... 7,735 11,960 


fPHE Weexs Four OurPuT| 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 





NORTH W EST— May2 May3 


1924 


Minneapolis ...181,657 179,602 171,249 198,656 


10,445 
19,445 
23,686 


Totals ....368,613 414,707 399,783 462,031 


86,142 
31,459 
15,376 
37,485 
13,810 
69,109 





Totals ....385,689 374,080 319,410 353,381 


St. Louis ...... 19,600 21,800 14,600 23,000 
Outsidet .... 27,200 40,100 31,500 38,000 
Toledo .....4++ 33,600 82,600 26,500 30,900 
Outsidef .... 29,406 17,285 34,539 42,793 
Indianapolip ... .s6+6 seeses 6,432 7,302 
Southeast ..... 98,394 81,696 61,366 92,657 
Totals ....208,100 193,381 173,837 234,562 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,286 26,262 14,760 30,752 
Seattle ........ 12,392 18,244 10,914 23,097 
Tacoma ....... 23,500 23,694 6,678 20,012 
Totals .... 68,177 63,190 32,342 73,861 
Buffalo ........ 161,281 152,166 170,080 131,097 
CHICABO ....0.. 34,000 34,000 29,000 36,000 
Milwaukee .... 3,150 4,000 6,600 2,600 


The following table shows the percentages 


The 
week- 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 


week; 
May 3 
1924 


49 
36 


43 
80 
90 
21 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


enters 


Mills outside of St. Louls, but controlled 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


2,270 
07,432 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Ezport Demand.—The outstanding feature of the flour market last week 
appeared to be a mild revival in export trade. Europe showed more interest 
in American flour than had been evidenced for some time, and there were 
some interesting transactions, among them a large direct 
sale of export patent for shipment from Minneapolis. 
Several large sales of first clear and low grade have been 
worked to European markets recently by southwestern 
mills. On the whole, this movement has been moderate, 
but it has been a welcome relief from a comparatively 
bare year in European export. Higher Canadian prices 
are held to be largely responsible for the improved 

‘> foreign business of mills in the United States, but Cana- 
dian mills also report a fair volume of new business with Europe. Medi- 
terranean countries are also figuring in the Canadian foreign trade, which 
is reckoned, on the whole, at a substantial figure. 

Domestic Demand.—Volume of sales in the domestic market continues 
low. Purchasing consists largely of scattered small lots for immediate or 
near-by shipment, though some mills report a few fairly large sales. Offer- 
ings for future shipment appear to be causing uncertainty among buyers. 
Bakers and distributors are expecting lower prices, in view of excellent 
crop prospects. Sales to bakers are largely confined to occasional lots to 
meet pressing needs. Decreasing stocks, in fact, have brought about a little 
improvement in shipping directions. On the other hand, some reselling com- 
petition has been experienced by millers, as jobbers who have flour under 
contract are beginning to order it out for purpose of unloading before new 
crop flour comes on the market. 

Clears.—There is a fairly steady demand for second clears, and this 
situation, together with the light output of mills, prevents a burdensome 
accumulation. Some of the larger mills in the Northwest report that they are 
oversold on this grade, on account of recent export sales, and that they are 
out of the market until the last half of June. First clear is slow, though 
firm in price. 

Production—Somewhat better, though not general, improvement in ship- 
ping directions has brought a slight increase in production of flour over the 
last week in April. Betterment is particularly noticeable among mills of 
the Northwest and Buffalo. 

Flour Prices—The general level of flour prices is about unchanged 





from a week ago. 

Millfeed—Demand for millfeed has fallen off, following the pressure 
of contract filling at the close of April. Mill prices are firm in the North- 
west, but much weaker in the Southwest; jobbers’ prices are generally lower 
than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., May 4.—(Special Cable)—The country is in the throes 
of a big industrial strike, and the flour trade hardly knows its position. Spot 
flour will be in good demand if the necessary facilities are granted by the 
government for delivery. Buyers are reticent and nervous regarding for- 
ward purchases, as the future is so uncertain. Mills offer Canadian top pat- 
ents at 46s 6d@47s 6d ($7.89@8.06 bbl), exports at 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), Min- 
nesotas in bond at 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), American low grade at 31s ($5.26 bbl), 
Argentine at 20s 6d ($3.48 bbl), Australian patents at 42s ($7.13 bbl), and 
home milled straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), c.i-f. 

Hamburg.—There is moderate buying of Canadian flours for shipment, 
but demand is generally slow, owing to the lower wheat prices. Mills offer 
Canadian exports at $8.70@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.75@7.93 bbl), Manitoba 
patents at $8.75 ($7.80 bbl), English Manitobas at $8.88@9 ($7.91@8.02 bbl), 
home milled at $11.64 ($10.37 bbl), and rye flour at $7@7.56 ($6.24@6.74 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is a fair demand and slightly better trade. Kansas 
export patents are offered at $8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.48 bbl), tops at $9.40 
($8.87 bbl), and Canadian exports at $8.90 ($7.93 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a fair demand for Canadian exports at $9.40 


per 100 kilos ($8.37 bbl). 
C. F. G. Rarxes., 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
PORE 163% 143% 157% 153% 
SO socar 164% 144% 168% 163% 
BO eccose 162% 141% 156% 161% 
Bis idecs 163% 143 157% 162% 
May 
vanes be 164% 143% 158 152% 
| ererr 161% 140% 155 149% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
Siadsste 153 134% 162 142 
ar 153% 135% 161% 142% 
Bee cccee 152% 133% 160% 140% 
_ Sa 153 134% 161% 141% 
May 
are 153 134% 161% 141% 
Rankine d 150% 131% 158% 138% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
rr 157 155% 143% 142% 
— ee 156% 155% 143% 142% 
Diiasses 154% 153% 140% 140 
Oeesvene 155% 156 141% 140% 
May 
Banavede 155% 153% 142% 140% 
Srcconee 153% 161% 138% 138% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July May June 
Dieser. 171% 168% 148% 150% 
— ere. 170% 168% 148% 149% 
169% 166% 145 146 
a 165% 164% 147 148% 
May 
Rs 0neewe 168% 166% 146 1484 
Bi cveewe 171% ee re a0-00 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
eee ey 17% 68% 12% 
Pre 73 717% 69% 12% 
rrr 72% 77 68% 12% 
Pe 71% 76% 67% 71 
May 
Been ceee 71% 76% 68% 11% 
Bicccove 71% 76% 67% 71% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Biecsves 41% 42% 37% 38 ¥, 
Perr 41% 42% 37% 387 
ere 40% 42 37% 38 
are 40% 41% 37% 385, 
May 
Becctvce 40% 42% 37% 38 
) Peevey. 40% 41% 37% 38 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
ST cccce 88% 91% 83% 85% 
Pr 88% 91% 83% 84% 
rere 87% 90% 82% 84% 
BO. cueds 85% 89% 81% 83% 
May 
Baeevee 86% 89% 81% 83% 
Dianecee 85% 88% 80 82% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May July May July 
234% 238% 232% 235% 
231% 236 230% 233 5, 
231% 236 230% 233% 
232 237 230% 234 
arr 232 236% 229% 233%, 
Beecvnes 231% 235% 229% 232% 





World Grain Shipments 


Shipments of grain from the principal! 
points of exportation last week, in bushels 


(000's omitted): Flax- 
From— Wheat Corn seed 
North America ...... 1,665 268 ee 
Since Jan. 1 ....... eee eve ae 6 
MPBORCIMR cacevccesss 4,003 2,016 1,976 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 46,696 *7,304 26,845 
AUMEPATIR .cccccccctce 1,480 eee es 
Since Jan. 1 ....... 41,204 
EOGIR cccvcccerccceces eee 
Since April 1, 1926.. 7,176 
RUGGR. cocccvisvvccose 584 eee 
DERE 66 62 te cccccve 720 697 


Since Aug. 1, 1925.. 23,248 114,264 
*Since April 1, 1926. tSince Nov. 1, 1925. 


















Family patent ..$8.10@ 8.60 Sicce 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 7.60@ 
CutoOH woccccees 6.40@ 7.00 see @ 








packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ....... .++ $7.95@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.55@ 8.06 
Spring first clear ............ 6.830@ 6.90 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.80@ 8.20 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.20@ 17.65 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.20@ 6.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.90@ 8.26 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.30 7.70 
Soft winter first clear ....:... 6.45 6.80 
TiO BORE, WIGS ccccicsvcrcse 5.00@ 6.15 
MyOe BoUr, GAPE ooscscvecosece 3.65@ 3.80 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
9.10 


7.70 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 4. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus N 

$8.75@ 8.95 coce Doses $8.20@ 8.70 $9.40@ 9.60 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ 8.76 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.85 @10.00 $8.50@ 9.00 tnss@ o75 
8.30@ 8.45 one eMee son 7.90@ 8.20 9.00@ 9.15 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.60@ 9.80 8.20@ 8.50 o+ee@ ; 
6.70@ 6.85 ....@.... 6.50@ 6.90 +++ @ 7.25 7.30@ 7.76 Se 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 ree Rae jneetas. « 
, 8.10@ 8.70 8.10@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.20 8.60@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.90@ 9.40 8.25@ 9.25 8.35 8.65 
«Cass 7.25@ 7.70 7.30@ 7.80 8.75@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.80 7.90@ 8.15 8.50@ 8.90 ....@.... Hite 4 8.35 er " 
ee 6.10@ 6.560 6.20@ 6.70 ....@..-. cia aa ico sya silek as sie Maen Sees, « 
~ Te - * 8.25@ 8.75 9.40@ 9.50 coos Moses 8.00@ 8.36 wet) ee 8.25@ 9.25 8.40@ 8.80 9.75 10.09 
Pe .-@. 7.60@ 7.90 ooee@.... 7.75@ 8.30 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.75@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.40 Hitt 4 8.75 

eave cee »-@.. 6.50@ 7.00 cove Bocce cove @Decce coee@eoeovs cove @ecve 7.00@ 7.50 coee@. 7.50@ 8.00 

5.00@ 6.15 Se of Bocce ooe+@ 6.60 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 56.50 5.75@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.80 sseeWPoaes 

3.60@ 3.80 ..@. axes ven ERD”. i. naaeave 4.25@ 4.50 6.26@ 6.50 440@ 445 ....@.... . 3: 

Standard patent— eattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Kansas ........+. Gisce te scas $8.75@ 9.00 Spring top patent]...$....@9.00 $....@9.16 Spring first clear{f ...$....@7.40 $6.95 . 
NS  aPorree ey 8.40@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.36 Ontario 90% patentst 6.25@6.35 ....@.. Spring exports§ .......... 44s 6d Sues 
Montana ..... -. 8.00@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.25 Spring second patent] ....@8.50 ....@8.65 Ontario exports§ ....428@43s 0d issn 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis, 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-lb jutes. 
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CANADIAN BISCUIT 
MERGER FORMED 


Five Large Canadian Biscuit Firms Join 
Forces in Forming the Canada Biscuit 
Co.—Frank McCormick, President 


Monrreat, Que.—The Canada Biscuit 
Co. has been formed through the merg- 
ing of five of Canada’s leading biscuit 
manufacturing firms, the McCormick 
Mfg Co., Ltd., London, Ont; the Mont- 
real Biscuit Co., Ltd; the Paulin-Cham- 
bers Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; the J. A. Mar- 
ven Co., Ltd., Moncton, N. B; the North 
West Biscuit Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta; 
and the North West Mill & Feed Co., 
Edmonton, a subsidiary of the North 
West Biscuit Co. The total assets of the 
merged companies are about $7,000,000. 
They have a yearly payroll of about $3,- 
500.000. 

Vrank A. McCormick will be president 
and general manager of the company. 
Vice presidents will be Harvey Shaw, 
Jolin Farquharson, E. C. Wardrope and 
J. A. Marven. Directors will include D. 
C. Macnaughton, of the former McCor- 
mick company, and W. K. Trower, of the 
Montreal Securities Corporation. 

rhe capital stock of the new company 
wil! consist of $2,500,000 first mortga 
6, per cent sinking fund, 20-year gold 
bonds, authorized, of which $1,600,000 
wil! now be issued; 50,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, cumulative, with a par 
value of $100, tne immediate issue to be 
$3,519,000; 100,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value, 87,280 of which 
will be issued immediately. It is said 
that the constituent companies will re- 
tain their own names. 





FRANCE ORDERS RYE ADMIXTURE 

\ccording to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Paris, dated April 28, it has 
been decreed that bread flour in France 
hereafter must contain 8 per cent rye 
flour. The object is declared to be to 
steady the price of bread by using stocks 
of rye at present in the country and 
obviating the necessity of importing 
wheat before the next domestic crop is 
ready. 





ELEVATOR DAMAGED BY FIRE 
The elevator of the Callender (Iowa) 
Grain Co. was slightly damaged by fire 
on April 22. 





FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
elevator of the Royce-Coon Grain Co., 
Tontogany, Ohio, on April 28. 





Service Is Revived 
Battrimore, Mp.—The “K” Line has re- 
vived its service between Baltimore and 
Hamburg, and will clear a steamer from 
this port on May 15. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of wheat flour 
in the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 1, in barrels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis ... 12 22 406 193 
Kansas City .. 14 12 105 110 
New York .... 236 140 107 193 
Chicago -. 288 190 141 130 
ae 35 26 1 5 
Baltimore ..... 15 16 9 2 
Philadelphia .. 47 30 6 10 
Milwaukee .... 28 19 18 17 
Dul.-Superior. . 86 78 23 87 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE first official estimate of the crop of India, the French order for the 

mixture of coarse grains with wheat in milling, and the threatened strike 

in Great Britain creating cautious buying in that country, were influences 
last week in a market that showed no outstanding features. 

India’s crop is 320,208,000 bus, according to the first official estimate. 
This is 4,400,000 bus less than last year and 9,400,000 below the 1919-23 
average. India is supposed to require about 330,000,000 bus for home con- 
sumption, but the amount varies greatly from year to year. Out of last 
year’s crop of 324,600,000 bus, India exported 10,500,000 in the 12 months 
ended March 31, but it is not yet known how carry-overs compared at the 
beginning and end of this period. Apparently India will contribute only 
a little, if any, during the next 12 months. 

France is reported to have ordered that wheat flour shall in future con- 
tain a mixture of 8 per cent of rye, rice or barley. This measure is un- 
doubtedly dictated by general financial considerations and not by apprehen- 
sion as to the shortage of wheat supplies. The new order should reduce 
France’s consumption of wheat some 25,000,000 bus per year, which will 
make it an appreciable factor in international trade. In so far as rice is 
used as a substitute, it will have to be imported, and probably the rye also, 
but some domestic barley might be diverted from other uses. In any case, 
the substitutes imported would cost iess than wheat, and the saving of even 
a few millions of dollars in bills payable abroad would help to ease the posi- 
tion of the franc in international exchange. The new bread should be slightly 
cheaper for the people of France, which would help the situation in an- 
other way. 

Wheat flour exports have been declining during the past 12 months. 
After the war and up to the close of 1924 there was not only a steady 
increase in the world’s flour exports, but also in the percentage of flour 
to wheat exports. In its returns of flour imports and exports, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome gives particulars of 152 coun- 
tries or political divisions. This is the most comprehensive compilation of 
data available, although it is not absolutely complete. Unfortunately the 
institute makes its general compilation only by calendar years, whereas there 
are many respects in which the significance of figures can be judged only 
by crop years. 

Taking the figures by calendar years, however, we find that the world’s 
flour exports for the period 1909-13 averaged 24,200,000 bbls, whereas they 
were 31,200,000 in 1921, 32,200,000 in 1922, 37,700,000 in 1923 and 42,200,000 
in 1924. 

Post-war figures of imports and exports are not strictly comparable with 
pre-war figures, because of the new national divisions. For instance, what was 
internal trade in Austria-Hungary before the war is now included in inter- 
national trade as exports of flour from Hungary to Austria. Making all 
allowances, however, total flour exports in 1921 were substantially greater 
than in 1909-13. The figures from 1921 to 1924 are all on the same basis and 
show a steady increase year by year, and in each year the percentage of flour 
to wheat was greater than in the year before, showing a relative as well as 
an absolute increase. 

A change took place in 1925. Exact comparisons cannot be made, be- 
cause it will be some months before returns for the full list of countries 
are to hand, but those for the principal ones indicate that the full figures 
for 1925 will be much smaller than those for 1924, and even less than those 
for 1923. For the first six months of 1925-26, August-January, flour exports 
from the principal countries were about 4,000,000 bbls less than in the cor- 
responding six months of the previous year. 

An analysis of the returns indicates that between 1921 and 1924 there 
was increasing demand for flour in Europe and in Asia. A further analysis 
shows that in Europe the chief increase in demand came from the central 
region, now comprising Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, and from 
Greece, while China accounts for the increase in Asia. 

Before the war, Germany stood third in the list of flour exporting coun- 
tries, but in 1924 it was the largest net importing country, even passing 
Great Britain in that year. Greece imported very heavily in 1923 and 1924. 

The change in 1925 was greatest in the case of Germany. During the 
first six months of the present crop year Germany imported only a little 
over one third the quantity of flour she imported in the first six months of 
the previous year. It is Germany’s deliberate policy to restore its milling 
industry and to encourage flour exports. 

While the United States has continued to be the greatest flour exporter, 
the largest proportionate increases since the war have been in exports by 
Canada and Australia. 

For milling industries in exporting countries, it is a very important ques- 
tion whether the rehabilitation of central Europe means a permanent con- 
traction of demand from the high level of 1923 and 1924, and whether the 
new market in China can be held even in years of a full domestic rice crop. 
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U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TO MEET AT WASHINGTON 


A large delegation representing busi- 
ness men from grain industries is ex- 
pected to attend the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to be held at Wash- 
ington, May 11-13. The major subject 
for discussion will be “Self-Regulation 
in Business.” Two additional subjects 
will be covered, “Local and State Taxa- 
tion and Budgeting,” and “Relations of 
the States to the Federal Government.” 

Among the speakers will be: Albert C. 
Ritchie, governor of Maryland; John W. 
O’Leary, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Fred I. 
Kent, vice president Bankers’ Trust Co., 
New York; Julius H. Barnes, formerly 
head of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, New York; Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; the Hon. S. W. 
Wade, superintendent of insurance, Ra- 
leigh, N. C; A. L. Humphrey, president 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh; 
Milton E. Marcuse, president Bedford 
Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va; John 
B. Miller, president Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles; E. T. Mere- 
dith, former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa; 
A. J. Brosseau, president Mack Trucks, 
Inc. New York; R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
president People’s National Bank, 
Charleston, S. C. 

With a view to facilitating the discus- 
sions, the conference, it was announced, 
will be divided into nine group meetings, 
each representing a particular branch of 
American business. 

Organizations within the industry en- 
titled to send delegates: Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Delavan, IIl., Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Grain Exchange, Ogden 
(Utah) Grain Exchange, Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio, St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Omaha (Neb.) Grain Exchange. 





NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OF 
CONTROL MAY BE ENDED 


Osto, Norway, May 4.—(Special Cable) 
—It is reported here that the government 
control of wheat and flour will probably 
be abolished during this session of par- 
liament. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 

DEATH OF HARRY R, WILLIAMS 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—Harry R. Williams, 59 years 
of age, died at his home here last night 
after an illness of more than a year. Mr. 
Williams founded the H. R. Williams 
Mill Supply Co. in 1905, coming here 
from Indiana, where he was millwright 
and purchasing agent for mill supply 
companies. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and six brothers and sisters. 


Harvey E. YAnrts. 








ELEVATOR MAY BE TRANSFERRED 

Oxtanoma City, OxLa.—Among items 
of property of the Texas City (Texas) 
Terminal Railway Co. that will be trans- 
ferred to the Santa Fe, Missouri Pacific 
and Katy railroads in event the transfer 
is approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is a grain elevator of 500,- 
000 bus capacity. 








May June July 


August 


Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


(By weeks ending on the indicated dates) 


September October November December January 


February 


March April May 


2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25|1 8 15 22 29]/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31]7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24/1 8 15 22 29 
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TRADE COMMISSION IS RESTRAINED 
FROM INQUIRY INTO FLOUR MILLING 


Federation Obtains Temporary Order from Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia Calling Halt to Hearings Set for Chicago and Minneapolis 
—Injunction Hearing on May 17 


Upon the plea of the Millers’ National 
Federation, the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia has issued a re- 
straining order against the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has had the 
effect of quashing the commission’s “mill- 
in’ trust” investigation hearings set for 
April 28 and May 3, at Chicago and 
Minneapolis, respectively. The Federa- 
tion’s motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the commission is set for 
hearing on May 17, at 10 a.m., before 
the supreme court of the District of Co- 
Jumbia. 

The commission’s “trust” investigation 
was undertaken under authority of the 
La Follette Senate Resolution No. 163, 
passed Feb. 16, 1924, and under certain 
orders of the commission dated April 16, 
1926, purporting to carry out this reso- 
lution. Bruit of the action was heard at 
the recent convention of the Federation 
in Chicago, where subpoena servers 
nabbed one miller and lay in wait for 
others. 

The bill of. complaint, as reviewed by 
the supreme court, “attacks the validity 
of the proceedings of the commission, 
and asserts that the said orders and 
subpoenas are unlawful and beyond its 
jurisdiction, that it has no power to is- 
sue orders and subpoenas and that the 
same are void, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the filing of this bill of complaint, 
the plaintiff is apprehensive that de- 
fendant purposes to proceed to enforce 
the same, and plaintiff alleges that de- 
fendant threatens to invoke against the 
persons named in said subpoenas the pen- 
alties provided by sections 9 and 10 of 
the federal trade commission act, which 
may result in a multiplicity of suits 
against the plaintiff and its members, 
and irreparable injury thereto, Counsel 
for the plaintiff and the defendant hav- 
ing been heard and the court being fully 
advised in the premises, and upon due 
consideration thereof, it is 

“Ordered and decreed that the de- 
fendant, Federal Trade Commission, its 
members, agents, assistants, deputies 
and employees, be and they are hereby 
severally enjoined and restrained, until 
the further order of the court, from 
taking any steps or instituting or caus- 
ing to be instituted any proceedings to 
execute or enforce said orders against 
the plaintiff or any of the plaintiff's of- 
ficers or members, or against A. P. Hus- 
band, H. H. Hanneman, Charles T. Ol- 
son, Carl W. Sims, J. B. McLemore, 
James Ford Bell or D, D. Davis.” 


MILLING MERGER MAKES 
FIRST NOTE ISSUE 


New York, N. Y.—tThe initial financ- 
ing of the newly formed Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., was recently announced, 
when $3,500,000 worth of 20-year 642 per 
cent convertible gold notes, series A, due 
April 1, 1946, were offered to the public 
at 99%. They are convertible up to and 
including March 81, 1936, into nine shares 
of $8 cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, without par value, and five shares of 
common stock, without par value, for 
each $1,000 face value of notes, 

In answering the inquiries of newspa- 
permen in La Crosse, Wis., regarding the 
probability of the opening of the former 
Listman mills there which are now owned 
by the new corporation and which have 
been closed for some -years, Thad L. 
Hoffman, president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., stated that he could not 
say definitely when the mill would be 
opened, but he intimated that his com- 
pany was considering the possibility seri- 
ously. 





KOTA WHEAT WINS TROPHY 
A sample of Kota wheat grown by 
Arthur E. Dowling, Luseland, Sask., and 
exhibited at Saskatchewan University, 
won the millers’ trophy as a result of 
the baking and milling tests made of all 


prize winning samples. Although Kota 
won first place in the milling tests, the 
next 10 places were awarded to Marquis 
entries. 

GARNET WHEAT BREAD BAKED 

What was believed to have been the 
first commercial baking of the new Gar- 
net wheat was made at Ottawa, Ont., on 
April 30, according to press dispatches 
from that place. Samples of the bread 
baked from Garnet and Marquis wheat 
were sent to various persons for com- 
parison. Loaves made from the two 
were placed side by side in the parlia- 


three years, there is a marked lack of 
definite information regarding the pre- 
cise character of the dian central 
pool, and of the methods of operating it. 
It is generally felt that growers in Aus- 
tralia would be considerably benefited 
by a genuine and complete co-operation 
between the controllers of the pools here 
and in Canada, and that such action 
would exert a steadying influence on the 
world’s markets without in any way 
boosting prices. 
Cuaaies J. Matruews. 


JAPANESE MILLERS FACED 
WITH KEEN COMPETITION 


Toxyo, Jaran, April 16,—Japanese 
flour millers are up against a stone wall 
in the Manchurian market. Orders have 
ceased. Between 700,000 and 800,000 49- 
lb bags are being held in Dairen ware- 
houses, and American flour is under- 
bidding the Japanese brands. Japanese 
flour is quoted at $1.79, c.i.f., Dairen, 














Thad L. Hoffman, President of the Newly Formed Flour Mills of America, Inc. 








mentary restaurant, and labeled, It was 
considered that the results obtained were 
highly satisfactory, according to the re- 
port. 





WHEAT POOL INFORMATION 
IS AWAITED IN AUSTRALIA 


MeELxBourne, Vicrorta, March 20,—Aus- 
tralian wheat poolers are eagerly await- 
ing the return of their representative 
who attended the recent International 
Wheat Pool Conference, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cabled reports of interviews with him 
indicate that he has been extremely im- 
pressed with the successful methods of 
the Canadian central pool, and the pro- 
vincial pools, and that he intends to 
paces A advocate the establishment in 

ia 


Australia of a central pool similar to 
that in Canada, 
Although a many Australians 


have visited Canada in the last two or 


while America’s product is going for 
$1.72. 

Since the Japan Flour Mill and the 
Nisshin Flour Mill obtained contracts for 
230,000 and 100,000 bags, respectively, 
the price of American flour has declined, 
and inquiries for local stock have ceased. 

Burton Crane. 





FLOUR RATES FROM GULF 
PORTS TO U. K. ARE REDUCED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A reduction of 5c 
per 100 lbs in rates on flour from Gulf 
ports to points in the United Kingdom 
is announced, effective immediately. This 
will reduce ocean transportation costs 
from the Gulf to about 8c over the At- 
lantic seaboard. The recent differential, 
which has been widely protested by mill- 
ers of this section, was 5@8c. con- 
ference lines will participate in the low- 
er rates. 


May 5, 1926 


BAKERY CONSENT DECREE 
IS CALLED “SMOKE SCREEN” 


The ghost of the bakery combine pro- 
ceedings still stalks in Washington. A 
demand that steps be taken to set aside 
the consent decree entered into recently 
in Baltimore by the government and the 
Continental Baking Corporation and 
ending the government’s antitrust pro- 
ceedings against the so-called $2,000,000,- 
000 bread trust has been made by Samue! 
Untermeyer, a New York lawyer, in a 
communication to the People’s Legisla- 
tive Service, Washington. Mr. Unter 
meyer denounced the consent decree as « 
“smoke screen behind which the Wari 
interests will be able to continue their 
monopolistic operations,” and called it “a 
gross fraud on the courts.” 


INVESTIGATION ASKED 


Mr. Untermeyer, as general counse! 
for the People’s Legislative Service, ac- 
vised attack on the decree from two 
angles: 

“Ask the Senate to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the entry of the 
decree, and if it is found that the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation has ac- 
quired competing plants in restraint of 
trade, that it direct proceedings to be 
begun anew against the corporation an 
those in control of it. 

“Appeal as a friend of the court to 
Morris A. Soper, judge of the Baltimor« 
court, who signed the decree, that it b: 
reopened as to the Continental Bakiny 
Corporation, and require that the sui 
be continued as to it.” Mr. Untermeyer 
was of the view that intervention in th 
proceedings would not be permitted ove 
the objection of the United States De 
partment of Justice, but thought that th 
appeal might induce action by Judg: 
Soper on his own behalf. 


DECLARES LAW I8 VIOLATED 


> his communication, Mr. Untermeye: 
said: 

“From the testimony taken before th: 
Federal Trade Commission in the cas: 
of the Continental Baking Corporatio: 
and from the other data that is befor 
me, I am satisfied, and have no hesitation 
in advising you, that its organizatio: 
and the acquisition by it of the 106 bak 
eries that it now owns, constitute a plai: 
violation of the antitrust law. 

“I know of no other case in which th 
government has permitted a defendant 
charged with violation of the antitrus! 
laws to consent to a decree which shal! 
be binding on him only so far as the 
enforcement of that particular decre« 
is concerned, and otherwise shall have n 
binding force. The detailed charge: 
against the Continental Baking Corpora 
tion set forth in the complaint either 
were true or false. The testimony be 
fore the Federal Trade Commission es 
tablished their truth. If true, why wa: 
the complaint dismissed?” 

In a statement to the Senate on April 
29, Robert M. La Follette, Jr., senator 
from Wisconsin, made charges of bad 
faith, collusion and duplicity against th 

*United States Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission for the 
way of handling the so-called bread trust 
case. He declared that he would make 
further investigations before taking any 
formal action. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALE 
GROCERY FIRMS COMBINED 
Boston, Mass.—After 111 years of sep- 
arate existence in the wholesale grocery 
trade here, Silas Peirce & Co., Ltd., has 
consolidated with the Haskell Adams 
Co. and the Bay State-Segal Co., whole- 
sale grocers. Effective May 1, the busi- 
ness of these companies henceforth will 
be conducted as Rival Foods, Inc., a 
Massachusetts eo with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,500,000 preferred 
stock and 50,000 shares common stock 
of no par value. The principal office 
will be at the new modern warehouse 
recently erected by the Haskell Adams 
Co., Cambridge. 





ILLINOIS MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

The flour mill of the Dahlgren (IIL) 
Milling Co. was burned on April 19 with 
an es ted loss of $50,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. The origin of the 
fire was undetermined, 
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CONTINENTAL MILLING 
CO. IS INCORPORATED 


New Concern Will Take Over the Patapsco 
Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, 
Md., on July 1 


BaLtrmmore, Mp., May 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Continental Milling Co., 
with M. G. Belding president, Harry E. 
Karr vice president, and Morris Scha- 
piro seeretary-treasurer, has been in- 
corporated, and on July 1 will take over 
and operate the Patapsco Flouring Mills 
at Ellicott City. 

Mr. Schapiro, formerly president of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., who 
recently bought its property and good- 
will at foreclosure sale, will own and 
control the new concern, while Curtis 
Wagner, formerly with the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., and later with the Shen- 
andoah (Va.) Milling Co., will act as 
heed miller. 

it is the intention of the new com- 
pony to grind soft winter wheat exclu- 
sively, and sell its product only to whole- 
sale or car lot trade at home and abroad. 
Mr. Schapiro has recently leased his 
cereal plant at Ellicott City for a long 
term of years to the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, of New York, which has 
bea operating it for some time under 
the management of H. M. Blinn, for- 
merly of the C, A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
lh . 

C. H. Dorsey. 





COMMUNITY BAKERIES, INC., 
FORMED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


oston, Mass.—The wholesale baking 
concern of A. B. Hastings & Son, Inc., 
Brockton, announced on April 29 that it 
had combined with Durland & Candage, 
Boston, the consolidation to be known 
hereafter as Community Bakeries, Inc. 
The home office of the concern will be in 
Brockton, with Alton B. Hastings, Jr., 
of that city, manager of the former 
Hastings company, as president. A. B. 
Hastings, Sr. and Arthur C. Hastings 
will retire from active business, but will 
retain stock holdings. 

(he incorporators were Reginald Gray, 
Frederick Haigis and Leeds A. Wheeler. 
The new concern has a capital of $1,000,- 
000 preferred stock and 50,000 shares 
common stock of no par value. William 
L. Durland, Brighton, is the new vice 
president, and Arno Geiser, of New 
York, is treasurer. The Hastings con- 
cern has been in business in Brockton 
for 40 years. 


C. F. VANDENBURGH NAMED 
H. D. LEE SALES MANAGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 8.—(Special 
Tclegram)—Announcement was made 
late last week of the election of C. F. 
Vandenburgh as sales manager for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, to succeed Clarence S. Chase, who 
is now manager of the Reynier Van 
Evera Co., New York. Mr. Vanden- 
burgh has been assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee organization for about 
five years, prior to which time he was 
associated with the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 








SPERRY FLOUR CO. PLANS 
PLANT AT LOS ANGELES 


Oaxtanp, Cat., May 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Sperry Flour Co. an- 
ne unces es of plans for a $450,000 
plant at s Angeles, in the new cen- 
tral industrial district, including the 
le-gest flour warehouse on the coast, a 
feed mill, a feed warehouse, a garage, 
and an office building. Construction will 
Start at once. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS’ EARNINGS 

The National Food Products Corpora- 
tion reports for period from Oct. 24, 
1925, date of organization, to March 11, 
1926, net profit of $164,128 after ex- 
penses and interest, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. After payment of 
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dividends on class A stock, surplus was EE. A. Parker, export sales manager for 


$132,878. 

Income account from Oct. 24, 1925, to 
March 11, 1926: gross, $178,270; operat- 
ing expenses, $1,339; interest on loans, 
$12,803; net profit, $164,128; class A div- 
idends, $31,250; surplus, $132,878. 


COASTWISE TRADE GIVEN 
STIMULUS BY RECENT DEAL 


New Oxreans, La.—John E. Koerner 
& Co., flour, have taken over the repre- 
sentation in New Orleans and Louisiana 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 
This is viewed here as a tremendous step 
in the direction of stimulating coastwise 





the Sperry Flour Co., who recently left 
New Orleans for an extended trip 
through the East. R. A. Surrivan. 





DEATH OF HEEMAN L. BUSS 


Boston, Mass.—Herman Lincoln Buss, 
for 50 years a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and its predeces- 
sors, the Corn Exchange and the Com- 
mercial Exchange, died April 19, at his 
home on Royal Street, Medford, after a 
long illness. He was 70 years old. Mr. 
Buss was educated in the Medford High 
School, and after a year at St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, entered the wholesale 
grain business in Boston. He became 
president of the H. L. Buss Co., and re- 
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Ralph W. Hoffman, a Director in the Newly Formed Flour Mills of America, Inc. 








trade between the Mississippi valley and 
the Pacific Coast, as it is understood 
that much of the flour produced by the 
San Francisco mill will be routed 
through the Panama Canal, and that 
companies operating steamships in this 
service will make special efforts to get 
business in other lines. 

There are many commodities produced 
in the Mississippi valley which are being 
sold on such a small margin of profit 
that it is considered unwise to attempt 
to develop business on the Pacific Coast, 
and the same is true with regard to 
products of the Pacific Coast desired in 
this section. Rail rates would eat into 
the profits to such an extent that the 
development of business in either of these 
markets is considered impractical, but it 
is believed that the steamship lines can 
work cargoes now by interesting manu- 
facturers and distributors at each end of 
the line, and that both the Pacific Coast 
and the Mississippi valley will profit 
thereby. 

The closing details were handled by 





mained its head until he retired from 
business a few years ago. 

The Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
appointed Frank A. Noyes, R. T. Hardy, 
F. W. Wise, Howard Crossman, Isaac 
Whiting, Frank J. Ludwig, E. F. Clap- 
ham and Richard E. Pope a delegation 
to represent it at the funeral services on 
April 21. Floral tributes also were sent. 





ALBERTA’'S REVENUE INCREASED 


More than $100,000,000 in new revenue 
has been brought into Alberta in the 
last few months from the sale of wheat 
in foreign markets, according to the Hon. 
George Hoadley, provincial minister of 
agriculture. 

“Farms of Alberta produced 108,429,- 
000 bus wheat in 1925,” Mr. Hoadley said 
recently, “of which 95,000,000 at an av- 
erage price of $1.09 bu have been sold 
outside the province. There are about 
700,000 people in Alberta, making the re- 
turn from the wheat crop $146.50 per 
capita.” 


BAKERY CONVENTION, 
EXHIBIT ARE OPENED 


Meeting at St. Louls Declared Best Attend- 
ed Gathering in History of Associ- 
ate Bakers of America 


Sr. Lous, Mo., May 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The first bakery exhibition ever 
held by the Associate Bakers of America 
was opened at the new Coliseum on May 
8. Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
association, introduced Samuel E. Baker, 
governor of Missouri, who officially 
opened the exhibition. Mr. Baker said 
that baking has become an international 
industry, and is producing most econom- 
ical food which housewives have found to 
be better and cheaper than that which 
they can make. He added that there 
was no danger of a bread monopoly, as 
housewives could break it up in 24 hours. 

Approximately 85 companies serving 
the baking industry have displays at the 
exhibition. A modern bakery is in op- 
eration, showing the present high stand- 
ard of the industry. 


CONVENTION OPENS 


The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciate Bakers of America was officially 
opened on May 4 at the Chase Hote! 
with record breaking attendance. The 
meeting hall was packed, and hundreds 
of bakers already have registered. Fol- 
lowing a song by the St. Louis Bakers’ 
Singing Society, Mayor U. J. Miller wel- 
comed the bakers to St. Louis. Response 
was made by a past president of the as- 
sociation, J. Poehlmann. Michael Hoff- 
man, president of the association, in his 
annual address reviewed the activities of 
the past year. He dwelt on the work 
done in combating bakery mergers and 
unfair business practices. He said that 
the association had effectively carried 
out policies decided upon at the last con- 
vention. John M. Hartley, secretary of 
the association, rendered a most satis- 
factory report and offered several sug- 
gestions which should be very beneficial. 

A. Klopfer, editor of Bakers Weekly, 
and D. P. Woolley, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., gave instructive talks. 
Just before the closing of the first ses- 
sion three bakers from Germany were in- 
troduced. 

At the annual dinner last evening, 
about 900 were present. This convention 
is the best ever held by this association, 
the business sessions are of the highest 
order and plenty of entertainment is of- 
fered to all. 

S. O. Werner. 


NEW YORK WILL RESUME 
TRADE IN GRAIN FUTURES 


New York, N. Y.—lIt is understood 
that in July the New York Produce Ex- 
change plans to resume trading as a 
designated contract market in grain. 
This practice was discontinued about 15 
years ago, because of limited local stor- 
age and loading facilities, but it is now 
planned that the deliveries under New 
York contracts be made at Buffalo, the 
storage capacity of which is placed at 
35,000,000 bus grain. As now under- 
stood, there is to be one series of op- 
tions for United States grain, and a 
corresponding series for bonded wheat 
and other grain. The work of the com- 
mittee in charge of the preparation of 
plans, the formulation of trading rules 
and the providing of the necessary fa- 
cilities, has reached definite conclusions 
on the main features of the trading, and 
it is understood is now ironing out legal 
and other details. 

Interests at Buffalo have indicated a 
willingness to co-operate, and members 
of the exchange see no reason why the 
New York contract market should not 
eventually absorb most of the grain 
trading business between Buffalo and the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The chairman of the committee is Axel 
Hansen, and among other members are 
Messrs. Schwartz, Story and Russell. As 
yet no official report has been made. 





Germany importea 22,000,000 bus corn 
in the year ended June 30, 1925. In the 
same year, Belgium imported 19,000,000 
bus, Denmark 21,000,000, France 21,000,- 
000, and the Netherlands 83,000,000, 










































































































The Late Alphonse Mennel in the Uniform 
of a French Soldier at the Opening 
of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870 


many and long journeys ended, had 

reached his final haven and now is 
at rest, passing away at Toledo, Ohio, a 
few days ago, brought to me, as it must 
have done to his innumerable friends 
scattered throughout the milling industry, 
a very keen sense of personal loss. 

To realize that never again on this 
earth will it be possible, by happy, if 
brief, re-association, to derive from his 
tranquil, strong and courageous person- 
ality that inspiration toward calm and 
hopeful endeavor and patient endurance 
which emanated from him in a singularly 
consistent and impressive manner is to 
feel bereft of a source of real strength 
and comfort. 

At the same time there comes, coinci- 
dent with this more selfish feeling, the 
consoling thought that to him the end 
must have seemed not unwelcome, but 
rather a consummation of his own de- 
sires. Not that he was unhappy or 
weary of life; not that he did not have 
still remaining many and great bless- 
ings, which he fully realized and appre- 
ciated, but that, withal, he must have 
been somewhat lonely, somewhat weary 
and, with the failure of his sight, which 
had gradually come upon him in recent 
years, increasingly limited in the field 
of his activities and thrown back upon 
himself for courage to go on. Also 
there comes to alleviate the personal sor- 
row of those who will miss him sorely 
and remember him with respect and af- 
fection a deep satisfaction in the fine 
consistency of his life, in the knowledge 
of a course well and truly run, a splen- 
did courage enduring to the finish, and 
a great peace crowning all at the last. 

In him there died a brave and gallant 
gentleman, once a soldier of France and 
always a faithful soldier in the battle of 
life, acquitting himself most honorably 
in all its vicissitudes, true to his stand- 
ard of uprightness, faithful to his con- 
science, loyal to his obligations and, 
above all, of undaunted spirit. 

I very gladly respond to the request of 
The Northwestern Miller to give some 
impressions and recollections of this 
notable miller who honored his calling. 
In so doing I am unable, without ex- 
amination and reference to memoranda 
and records, which would take more time 
than the exigencies of publication per- 
mit, to verify the details of such state- 
ments as I may make, but I give them 
as my memory serves and believe them 
to be correct, save, possibly, in respect 
of minor inaccuracies, 

7 7 


THINK I have known Mr. Mennel 
for more than 85 years. He always 


x ip learn that Alphonse Mennel, his 


attended the millers’ conventions, and at 
one of these, held shortly after he be- 
came associated with the Isaac Harter 
Milling Co., of Fostoria, Ohio, I became 





acquainted with him. I was attracted 
toward him by his courteous manners, 
his consideration for others, his thought- 
fulness, and the evident latent strength 
behind his calm appearance. From these 
frequent meetings there developed a per- 
sonal friendship that endured unbrokenly 
as long as he lived. 

The Isaac Harter Milling Co. owned 
one of the largest winter wheat mills in 
the country, and its plant was modern 
and well equipped. It was doing a large 
export trade, especially to Scotland. Its 
president was Michael D. Harter, a man 
of great ability, who became a member 
of Congress and served several terms 
with distinction. 

At that time, exporting millers were 
having much trouble because of the bill 
of lading which the transatlantic steam- 
ship lines compelled them to use. Into 
this document, which grew out of the old 
sailing ship receipt, had been incorporat- 
ed from time to time innumerable condi- 
tions, all favorable to the carrier, until 
the shipper’s rights had become com- 
owe A disregarded and ignored. Abuses 

ad grown so great under cover of this 
document that it became known among 
millers as the “Captain Kidd” bill of lad- 
ing, and both exporters and importers 
protested against it in vain. 

It became necessary to appeal to Con- 
gress for relief, and Mr. Harter brought 
forward a bill for this purpose which was 
strongly supported by the millers, The 
result was the passage of the celebrated 
Harter act in 1893, despite the vigorous 
and united opposition of the steamship 
lines. Introduced by a miller and passed 
only because of the persistent and deter- 
mined support of the American millers, 
the Harter act has since become the 
Magna Charta of shippers the wrr'd 
over, and is now the accepted code of 
law governing the ocean freight trans- 
portation of almost the entire world. 
This great reform grew out of the organ- 
ized effort of the millers of the period; 
one of the permanent results of the mill- 
ers’ associations of the time. 

Mr. Mennel has told me of his earlier 
days. It is my impression that he was 
educated as an engineer, and that he 
served during the Franco-Prussian War 
in that division of the French army. He 
was 21 years old when he became a sol- 
dier, in 1870, having been born in Lor- 
raine in 1849. After participating in 
several battles, he welll himself in Se- 
dan when the remainder of the army sur- 
rendered, and became a prisoner of war 
until peace was declared. Not being 
willing to return to Lorraine, which, with 
Alsace, had been taken over by Ger- 
many as a part of the spoils of victory, 
he made his way to the United States. 

He went to Cincinnati where he ob- 
tained a position, and, after a business 
yer yee in South Bend, Ind., Mans- 
field and Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Harter in- 
duced him to become interested in the 
mill at Fostoria. He became a stock- 
holder and secretary of the Isaac Harter 
Milling Co. in 1887, superintendent of its 
plant in 1889, and succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the company in 1897, Subse- 
quently the offices of the concern were 
removed to Toledo, Ohio, and its name 
changed to the present Mennel Milling 
Co. 

Highly successful in his administration 
of the company’s affairs, for he was an 
astute man of business as well as a. prac- 
tical miller, his industry was amply. re- 
warded by prosperity. During the pe- 
riod of his business activity he partici- 
pated in the affairs of the industry as 
a whole, particularly in the efforts of 
winter wheat millers to co-operate for 
mutual benefit. He regularly attended 
the millers’ conventions, and, although he 
was too modest often to accept office, his 
counsel was -eagerly sought and ‘highly 
prized by his contemporaries, and his in- 
fluence, exerted unconsciously and with- 
out ostentation, was very powerful in all 
trade deliberations, his sound judgment 
making him a notable and prominent fig- 
ure in the industry. 

These conventions accomplished a 
greater and more lasting benefit through- 
out the trade than was then realized 
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by their participants. Not only was 
the business benefit marked, but out of 
them grew personal friendships and as- 
sociations which were enduring and most 
valuable. They were usually held at 
places where opportunities for recreation 
as well as business sessions were avail- 
able and lasted several days, with ample 
time for deliberation and personal en- 
joyment. 

Considering the condition of the mill- 
ing industry of today, I sometimes won- 
der if, in abandoning the old-fashioned 
“mass conventions,” as they were called, 
for the more businesslike and utilitarian 
meetings of the present time, the trade 
has not lost an element of strength and 
mutual advantage which it once _pos- 
sessed; whether, building wiser than they 
knew, the preceding generation of Amer- 
ican millers did not, in their more delib- 
erate, less rushed, and more socially em- 
phasized meetings, create greater soli- 
darity of interest and a wiser, stronger 
spirit of endeavor, through the encour- 
agement of mutual trust and good fel- 
lowship, than is now achieved by pres- 
ent methods. 

I wonder, also, if the present genera- 
tion of millers are growing up lacking 
that intimate acquaintance with each 
other that came about through these 
meetings, and are going without those 
pleasant and enduring friendships with- 
in their own trade, leading as they very 
often did to mutually profitable business 
connections and associations, inspiring 
that confidence in each other and in the 
essential integrity and ultimate success 
of the industry as a whole which does 
so much actually to create and stabilize 
an inspiring trade spirit. 

* * 


E this as it may, while Mr. Mennel 

was a busy man whose time was valu- 
able, he never regarded that portion of it 
spent at conventions as wasted. He did 
not allow the. demands of his business to 
interfere with his habitual attendance at 
such events, and with deliberate leisure 
he remained throughout their sessions. 
To these meetings he was often accom- 
panied by Mrs. Mennel, a charming 
woman of fine character, whom he mar- 
ried after he came to America and who 
died some years ago. Between them 
there seemed to exist the most complete 
sympathy and understanding, indicating 
the existence of ideal relations, and it 
was pleasant to see them together on 
these occasions. 

At a convention held at Old Point 
Comfort, as I recall it, in 1913, there 
was a final dinner at which the chairman 
demanded that Mr. Mennel sing the 
“Marseillaise.” He did so in French; hav- 
ing a pleasing resonant voice, he sang it 
with fire and spirit, the company joining 
lustily in the chorus. Then, in response 
to the overwhelming demand for an en- 
core, he sang with great tenderness and 
feeling a quaint French cradle-song, with 
which, he said, he had often sung Mark, 
his son, who, I think, had just been 
elected president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to sleep when he was a baby. 
I shall always remember, when I think 
of my old friend, this little incident, in 
which, with the utmost dignity yet in a 
tender, reminiscent spirit, which touched 
the human chord in all of us, he thus 
admitted us to the inner sanctuary of 
his home life. 

The time came when, having trained 
his sons up in his business, he felt that 
it would be better to turn it over to them 
entirely and retire from active participa- 
tion therein. Accordingly, his two sons, 
Louis A. and Mark N. Mennel, became, 
respectively, the president and vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of the company he 
had developed by his intelligent effort. 
This gave him opportunity for travel 
which he greatly enjoyed. In the years 
that followed he made many and some 
extended journeys, one to South America, 
where he visited and inspected the flour 
mills of Argentina and Brazil. I heard 
from him both -directly and indirectly 
on these pilgrimages, for we always kept 
in touch with each other. Some local 
friends of mine happened to be fellow- 
voyagers with him on one of these trips 



































Alphonse Mennel, Aged 19, as a Private in 
the French Army Under the Ill-fated 
Command of Napoleon III 


and, on their return, brought his greet- 
ings to me, with their own report of the 
enjoyment they had derived from his 
companionship; how gentle and courteous 
he was, and what an ideal traveling com- 
panion he proved to be. 

On one of his journeys he came to 
Minneapolis, and we had a day together. 
It happened to be lovely, sunshiny weath- 
er and, after driving him about the city, 
showing him its more attractive aspects, 
of which he was most appreciative, we 
arrived, just before sunset, at the Uni- 
versity Club in St. Paul. Here, on the 
terrace, overlooking a wide reach of th 
Mississippi, unfolded in the placid beaut) 
of the rays of the setting sun falling over 
the sparkling stream below, the bridges 
and, enveloped in the blue haze of ap 
proaching twilight, the wooded heights 
far beyond, we had dinner together. 

The scene and the moment were con 
ducive to quiet reflection, and it was here 
he told me of his long journey to see his 
brother, whom he had left behind him in 
France when he was a boy. This brother 
was a priest and had been sent, when « 
young man, to a remote island in the 
South Pacific Ocean to establish a mis 
sion. In this lonely spot he had re 
mained ever since, devoting his life to 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
natives. 

He told of his trip to the nearest civ 
ilized point, I think it may have been 
Samoa, to this station, and his departure 
thence in a frail open craft, manned by 
natives, for the island, which, after «4 
perilous and uncomfortable voyage, he 
finally reached in safety. His brother 
had not been apprised of his coming. 
On landing, he was met by a group of 
wondering natives who, learning who he 
was, conducted him in high honor across 
the island to the little church and, near 
by, to the house of their beloved Abbe, 
who came forth to greet the stranger. 
They had not met since they were boys 
together, and so greatly had they changed 
that neither recognized the other. 

Mr. Mennel’s account of the meeting 
was unconsciously dramatic. After visit- 
ing his brother, the only white man on 
the island, and finding how honored h« 
was by his people and how great was 
their affection and respect for him, Mr 
Mennel bade him farewell, never expect 
ing to see him again on earth, and onc« 
more ventured forth in a native boat to 
return home, leaving the devoted Abbe to 
his self-imposed mission, remote from 
civilization, there to remain isolated from 
the outside world, resolutely continuing 
his self-sacrificing work. 

* + 


NOTHER memory of Mr. Menne! 
comes to me. It was during the war, 
when Brand Whitlock, minister to Bel- 
gium, returning home for a brief stay, 
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was given a dinner by a group of. the 
citizens of Toledo, of which he had once 
been mayor. I attended this dinner, 
which was held at the Toledo Club, where 
Mr. Mennel was then living. .On_ this 
occasion I met him again, after a long 
interval, finding him apparently in vigor- 
ous health and good spirits; calm, phil- 
osophical, gentle, and, as ever, courteous 
and considerate. The following morning 
he took me in his motor for a delightful 
drive about the city, and we had oppor- 
tunity for a leisurely talk covering a 
wide range of topics, in which he mani- 
fested that same placid courage toward 
life and its problems that had always 
characterized him. 

In later years he spent his time, dur- 
ing the winter months, in Florida and 


California, and we corresponded regu- 
larly. Only a few months ago I re- 
ceived a letter from him written by his 


secretary, as his eyesight had been rapid- 
ly failing. It was dictated in his usual 
cheerful tone; fully realizing his increas- 
ing disabilities, he faced the future un- 
flinchingly and conveyed to me expres- 
sions of the good will he had always 
borne me. It was significant of his 
character that, when informed there was 
no hope of regaining his sight, he replied, 
with the utmost calmness, to the effect 
that, having already seen about all in the 
world worth seeing, he was not disposed 
to complain of his fate. 

ihus, taking what came to him with 
the utmost fortitude, he went on to the 


en I am not advised as to the manner 
in which he approached the great transi- 
tion, but I have no doubt that it was in 


the same beautiful and inspiring spirit 
that had distinguished him throughout 
his useful and happy lifetime. 

\lphonse Mennel was a _ remarkable 
man, Whom it was a privilege to know 
and whose friendship was exceptionally 
valuable. I, among many, am thankful 
for the inspiring and uplifting influence 
of his life and grateful to him for his 
many acts of thoughtful kindness and 
courtesy. His memory will be cherished 
and honored as long as life lasts. 

“So be my passing! 

My task accomplish’d and the long 

day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

‘The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death.” 


FUNERAL OF A. MENNEL 
HELD AT TOLEDO, APRIL 27 


ToLepo, Oun1o.—The funeral of A. Men- 
nel, of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, who died Sunday night, April 24, 
at the age of 77 years, was held from 
the residence of his son, Louis A. Men- 
nel, Toledo, at 2 p.m., April 27. The 
Rev. R. Lincoln Long, of the Colling- 
wood Presbyterian Church, conducted 
the services. Interment was at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 

The pallbearers were H. Wallace Ap- 
plegate, secretary of the Mennel Milling 
Co., Cyrus S. Coup and John H. Taylor, 
of the Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, William H. Wiggin, repre- 
senting The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Harry G. Jennison, James F. 
Baumgardner, Eugene Rheinfrank and 
Henry McKisson, representative Toledo 
business men and close associates. 

Out-of-town millers included B. W. 
Marr, O. E. Gwinn and Walter W. 
Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, and Emery Thierwechter, Oak 
Harbor. 








CROP ESTIMATES BEING REVISED 

Revision of acreage estimates for prin- 
cipal crops in all states for all years 
since 1866 is being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of 
more accurately showing important 
changes in American agriculture during 
the past 60 years. The records of crop 
area, production, and yields collected by 
the department in the early years of 
such work were subject, say department 
officials, to change in classification and to 
other irregularities incident to a new 
project for which methods were devel- 
oped as the work progressed. The revi- 
sions being made will place the estimates 
on a more comparable basis for research 
studies. 
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Mr. R. D. Fly Opens the Swat Season 


and claiming to be a member of the 

wholesale grocery firm of Fly & 
Hobson Co., Memphis, Tenn., recently 
“worked” a Minneapolis miller for a 
small sum of money. The miller in ques- 
tion naturally is reluctant to be classed 
as an “easy mark,” but was willing to 
tell his story in order to protect others 
from perhaps more serious losses. 

Mr. “Fly’s” approach was somewhat 
unique, and his story altogether plausible. 
He came into the mill office late one 
afternoon, said he was a customer from 
out of town, and asked if any of the 
heads of the firm were in. It so hap- 
pened that most of the principals had 
left for the day, so the message was de- 
livered to the sales manager. The latter 
was busy getting out price changes to the 
company’s field representatives, and 
asked the attendant to request the gen- 
tleman to wait a few minutes. The at- 
tendant returned immediately, saying the 
gentleman was very indignant over being 
asked to wait, and was leaving. 

The sales manager thereupon hastened 
out, apologized for keeping the visitor 
waiting, and invited him to come in. The 
latter, however, maintained his attitude 
of indignation, said his call was really 
not important and that he had to make 
a business call elsewhere. This, naturally, 
was rather embarrassing for the sales 
manager, and he had to use all his pow- 
ers of persuasion to induce the visitor 
to come into his office. 

The conversation was casual 


A MAN giving the name of R. D. Fly, 


for a 


while. Mr. “Fly” confessed that, while 
he was an officer of the Memphis con- 
cern, he did not know the mill’s local 
representative, as his “brother” Jim did 
all the flour buying. The sales manager 
asked if he could be of any service. The 
visitor answered “No,” maintained his 
reticence for a while, then acknowledged 
that he was rather upset, had had an un- 
pleasant experience, was not quite him- 
self and, in a way, apologized for his 
apparent rudeness. 

After much urging and expression of 
sympathy on the part of the sales man- 
ager, Mr. “Fly” said he had left Memphis 
on a motor trip to the North, with his 
wife and mother. The ladies, tiring of 
the long ride, had decided to stay in 
Omaha for a day’s rest, while he con- 
tinued north, They were to proceed the 
following day by train to Minneapolis. 
Nearing the city limits of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Mr. “Fly”—so ran the tale—was 
held up by two men, armed with revolv- 
ers, who took away his watch, ring, 
pocketbook, automobile, and all personal 
belongings, leaving him absolutely noth- 
ing by which to identify himself. The 
authorities at Fort Dodge had furnished 
him with transportation to Minneapolis, 
and he had arrived that afternoon on the 
local train, untidy, depressed and very 
much put out over his experience. 

The sales manager excused himself, 
looked up the Memphis concern men- 
tioned, found it was rated high and that 
it had at times bought some of his flour. 
He then offered to take the visitor to 








The Federation’s Chairman 





I T is by no means remarkable that B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, should have been twice elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Millers’ National Federation. His geniality, his saving sense 
of humor, his judicial fairness of mind, and his executive ability in paring away 
red tape and holding discussion to its essentials make him an admirable pre- 
siding officer. 
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his club, where he could get cleaned up 
and, with a change of iinen and a 
dinner, feel more like himself when his 
wife and mother arrived on the evening 
train from Omaha. Mr. “Fly,” however, 
would not allow the sales manager to put 
himself to any inconvenience, though he 
would accept a loan of $20. His wife, 
he said, was well supplied with traveler's 
checks, and he would return in the morn- 
ing and repay the money. The amount 
was small, and the sales manager, nat- 
urally, wanted to accommodate a cus- 
tomer. Mr. “Fly” left, profuse with 
thanks, and has not been heard of since. 

Still thinking his visitor bona fide, but 
wishing to satisfy himself, the sales man- 
ager wired the firm’s Memphis office ask- 
ing if R. D. Fly was good for a small 
loan. He received the following reply: 
“No such animal in Memphis. Swat him 
for me.” 





AUSTRALIAN MILLERS ARE 
WARNED AGAINST BLEACHING 


MELBourNE, Vicrorta, March 20.—A 
warning has been issued by the public 
health commission against the practice of 
bleaching flour by artificial means. The 
law against bleaching is well known to 
local millers, but they declare that the 
process does not harm the flour. The 
health authorities claim that bleached 
flour does not produce as good bread as 
that which is aged naturally, because of 
the effect of the treatment upon the 
vitamins. 

The question has been placed before 
the food standards committee with a 
view to having a standard proclaimed 
for the maximum quantity of nitrates 
which should be permitted in flour. 
Meanwhile the public health commission 
has decided to enforce the existing regu- 
lations, seize all bleached flour, and 
prosecute those who practice bleaching. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





TRANSFER OF DUNLOP 
MILLING CO. REPORTED 


. 

NasHvILLE, TeNN., May 4,—(Special 
Telegram)—J. P. Dunlop, Asheville, N. 
C., has sold his interest in the Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., to E. E. 
Laurent and associates. The new officers 
of the concern, it is announced, will be 
as follows: E. E, Laurent president, W. 
M. Green vice president, and L. C. Wes- 
tenberger secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Laurent has been vice president 
of the company. He said that there 
would be no change in policy. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls flour, 
and is valued at $500,000. 

Joun Lerrer. 





AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT IS 
GIVEN NEW TARIFF POWERS 


Lonvon, Ene., April 15.—Austria re- 
cently has placed upon her statute books 
a new measure known as the “customs 
enabling act,’ whereby the government 
has power to alter customs tariff without 
consulting the Reichsrath. Thus, through 
a permanent committee, composed of 
members of all political parties, applica- 
tions for protective tariffs by any indus- 
try, trade or agricultural interest will 
be considered and approved by it, except 
in the case of an objection to any pro- 
posed alteration by one quarter of the 
committee, when the question will have 
to be submitted to the government. 

Already 300 applications for protec- 
tion have been received, and the powers 
placed in the hands of the committee 
are viewed with alarm by a large section 
of the people, especially by the free 
traders. The supporters of the new act 
argue that it will furnish Austria with a 
bargaining weapon in concluding tariff 
agreements with her highly protected 
neighbors, but the opposition claims that 
Austria is too weak economically to 
flourish any big stick, and that a system 
of high protective tariffs would injure 
her far more than help her, because an 
increase in the cost of living, which is al- 
ready high, would react unfavorably on 
her vital tourist industry and diminish 
the scope of Vienna’s function as an 
open market. 



























MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour buying was spotted the first half 
of last week. That is, several city and 
country milts reported fair sales, while 
others could see no improvement from 
the previous week’s dullness. During 
the last half of the week, however, quiet- 
ness seemed to prevail with all. Appar- 
ently, offerings for future shipment by 
southwestern mills are causing uncer- 
tainty among buyers. This is particu- 
larly noticeable among medium-sized 
bakers, who hesitate to place orders for 
60- to 90-day shipment, even though they 
need the flour and soon will have to buy. 

Decreasing stocks have brought about 
a little improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. This seems to be rather general. 
Jobbers who have flour under contract 
are ordering it out and beginning to un- 
load, so as to get out from under before 
new crop-winter wheat flour comes on 
the mates, This.means that mills are 
again meeting with competition from re 
sellers. As yet, however, this is not 
wide spread, and mills welcome the in- 
crease in directions. Some idle Minne- 
apolis units may be started up this week. 

Fancy clear is moving freely, but first 
clear is slow, though a little firmer in 
price. A steady demand is reported for 
second clears. Most of the larger mills 
are oversold on this grade, on account 
of recent export sales, and a few are out 
of the market until the last half of June. 

An interesting development last week 
was a direct sale of a few thousand bags 
of export patent for shipment from Min- 
néapolis, ‘This was the first sale of this 
kind by tifs particular company on this 
crop. Some other small lots were 
worked, for shipment from Buffalo. One 
lot of durum first clear was also report- 
ed sold for export. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton .. 
Mtandard patent 


May 4 Year ago 
$8.75 @8.95 $8.90@9.16 
8.30@8.46 8.66@9.00 
Second patent . 8.00@8.15 8.30@8.60 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.20@7.65 7.70@7.90 
*First clear, jute..... 6.70@6.86 7.25@7.46 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.00@4.90 4.560@6.40 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINA 

Durum millers report new business in 
semolinas as rather slim. The price re- 
duction May 8, however, was expected 
to bring in some orders, as it is thought 
that a good many manufacturers are get- 
ting to a point where they will have to 
buy, or else curtail production. More 
interest is being shown, and this also is 
encouraging. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No, 38 
semolina and durum fancy patent 44@ 
4%. 

In the week ending May 1, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 55,- 
085 bbls durum products, compared with 
51,297 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Quotations on rye flour have been re- 
duced 80@40c bbl in the last week, but 
without bringing any response to speak 
of on the part of buyers. Local millers 
say their April bookings were much 
below the same period a year ago. They 
do not look for any improvement until 
outside mills begin adding a reasonable 
margin of profit to their quotations, Re- 
cent sales are said to have been made 
without consideration as to cost of man- 
ufacture. 

Pure white is quoted at $5@5.15 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium at $4.40 
@4.60, and pure dark at $3.60@3.80, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,169 bbls flour, compared with 
9,944 the previous week. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15% were in operation May 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill 

Pillabury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills, 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s, B, C, BE, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 1.. 629,200 181,667 34 
Previous week .. 629,200 179,602 a4 
WORF GOO cececce £48,700 171,249 $1 
Two years ago... 664,600 198,555 86 
Three years ago. 661,100 232,986 41 
Four years ago.. 646,000 229,630 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 242,426 44 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 112 bbls last week, 1,800 
in the previous week, 1,065 a year ago, 
and 2,571 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakv- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 26-May 1.. 326,290 169,811 62 
Previous week .. 412,590 220,430 63 
YOar ABO ..sseee 433,890 212,969 49 
Two years ago... 426,690 234,031 65 
Three years ago. 342,900 128,676 38 
Four years ago... 414,690 169,816 38 
Five years ago... 409,590 166,215 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pace -—Output— rv Exports 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
April 3 64 70,816 209,624 180,464 2,014 6,038 
April 10 64 70,816 223,761 178,206 926 4,068 
April 17 64 70,816 207,463 171,826 1,786 3,137 
April 24 61 68,766 220,480 161,269 2,887 6,263 
May 1.. 46 64,216 169,811 164,623 694 1,428 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


roOutput-——, --Exports—— 
1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-26 


Minneapolis ... 8,869 7,856 64 209 
Bt. PAG cocsee 396 290 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 738 734 one ede 
Outside .....4. 8,399 8,130 80 231 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$20.00@ 21.00 
2.46 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 46@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellow? ......6eee0. 2.40@ 2.46 
Rye flour, white® ...6ceseeeees 5.00@ 6.16 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.60@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.66@ 7.66 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.40@ 7.60 
RolleG GRC? corcncsescceseces sees @ 2.46 
Lingeed ofl meal® ..........++. 50,00@61.00 


*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb jute sacka. 


tPer bbl in 


SAMPLING STATION QUESTION DISCUSSED 


A special committee appointed at the 
recent meeting of the Northwest Region- 
al Advisory Board to work with the con- 
tact and the joint terminal grain com- 
mittees, in an endeavor to bring the car- 
riers and grain trade togéther on the 
—— of sampling stations, had a con- 
erence in Minneapolis on May 8, ‘The 
Soo, Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cifie roads want to discontinue the sam- 
pling stations on their lines May 16. 

The committee offered to pay a fee of 
$2.25 car for the privilege of sampling 





ain in transit, but the roads demand 
40. Since this amount is the regular 
reconsigning charge, the committee did 
not feel that the carriers were willing to 
compromise. Another meeting is to be 
held on June 25 and, in the meantime, 
the carriers will probably suspend their 
proposed action until after that date. 


SHORT COURSE FOR ELEVATOR MANAGERS 


The University Farm, St. Paul, is al- 
ready at work planning for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation, to be held 
at the farm in July. One week, July 12- 
17, is to be devoted to country elevator 
problems. All phases of co-operative 
marketing will be touched on, together 
with accounting, hedging, grades and 
dockage, protein content, membership 
contracts, ete. Dr. H. B. Price, of the 
agricultural economics department of the 
University of Minnesota, will be in 
charge. 


WILL CONTINUE FIGHT ON BARBERRY 


The fight against barberry bushes, the 
alleged cause of grain rust, will be car- 
ried on again this year. A new federal 
FS ge amon of $875,000 is to be avail- 
able soon, together with $75,000 raised by 
the conference for the prevention of 
grain rust. Field agents are being or- 
ganized to carry on the educational work 
among farmers in 13 grain producing 
states, according to L. W. Melander, the 
Minnesota representative, who has just 
returned from a rust eradication confer- 
ence in Washington. 


IOWA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, sec- 
retary of the Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
writes that it has been decided to hold 
the convention at Fort > May 17- 
19, instead of May 18-19. reception, 
or smoker, will be held the evening of 
May 17. ‘The idea is to get the crowd 
on head for the opening early on May 18. 
The program will consist of only a few 
good papers, the most of the time being 
taken up by discussion from the floor, 
led by Otto C. Pfaff, president, Fort 
Dodge. 

NOTES 

The Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill is 
again running full time, its steam turbine 
having been repaired, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped two Carter disc 
separators to Australia. 

B. B, Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Corporation, Minneapolis, left 
May 1 for New York City. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is expected in 
Minneapolis late this week. 

The Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has arranged with John O. Wade to rep- 
resent it in Greater New York. 

William P. Christian has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was in 
Minneapolis last week buying wheat. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has leased a 
summer home at Lake Minnetonka. 

The Cargill Grain Co, announces the 
appointment of Harold E. Tweeden as 
vice president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 4 as follows: 
sight, $4.84% ; three-day, $4.8412; 60-day, 
$4.80%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39,94, 


Harold C, Vogtel, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, with 
Mrs. Vogtel, are expected in Minneapolis 
next week for a visit with Mr. Vogtel’s 
relatives, 


G. T, Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
has gone to Washington to attend two 
rate hearings of interest to the members 
of his association. 

A. ©. Smith, manager of the Detroit 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week, and C, A. Bunnell, Chicago man- 
ager, is expected this week. 


Among Minneapolis mill representatives 
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at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciate Bakers of America in St. Louis this 
week are Ashby Miller and G. Cullen 
Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 


Karl Dienst, Tientsin, China, was in 
Minneapolis recently on his way to 
Europe. He is the far eastern represen- 
tative of Amme, Giesecke & Konegan, 
the old-established mill building firm of 
Brunswick, Germany. 

A meeting was held in Minneapolis, 
a 80, under the auspices of the Gait. 
ed States Department of Agriculture, to 
discuss the feasibilty of establishing uni 
form federal grades on barley. It was 
stated that the lack of uniformity has 
acted as a deterrent against export sales. 
Similar hearings have been held on the 
Pacific Coast, and another one is to lx 
held at New York on May 7. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There is a scattered demand for flour. 
Buyers who have supplies booked are 
indifferent. Others, not so fixed, buy 
only to meet current or near-by needs 
and new mill sales are at low ebb. Sev 
eral boats have loaded supplies for east 
ern delivery. Mills reported no change 
in se prices on May 1. 

Outside inquiry for rye flour slackencd 
further last weak, only a few buyers in 
dicating interest. Quotations, May |, 
Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.70; No. 2 
straight, $5.26; No. 8 dark, $4.25; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $4.70. 

The durum mill reported getting of 
fers and the working of a little expor! 
business for shipment at the opening 0: 
navigation, but the domestic trade i: 
marking time. Some are working off ol: 
contracts, and others depend on stock: 
in hand as a gauge to their buying. 

Quotations, May 1, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1926 1926 
First patent ......... $9.10@9.86 $8.26@8.60 
Second patent ........ 8.76@9.10 8.00@8.26 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.46 7.60@7.76 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.46 6.60@6.76 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

April 26-May 1 .........+. 17,046 46 
Previous week .........4.. 14,676 40 
TORS BHO ceccsccccccceses 16,676 39 
TWO Y@@re OBO ....ceseees 19,446 3 


Robert S. Wilson, who for 80 years 
was office manager of the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., died April 80. He had been in poor 
health for some time. 


Coarse grain receipts in April were 1,- 
846,298 bus. Car loadings of flaxseed 
aggregated 177,701 bus. ‘The mills have 
been receiving a little corn for grinding 
into feed, but none has gone into store. 


The Cargill Elevator Co. has let a con- 
tract to the Barnett & Record Co. for 
the construction of 31 tanks and 82 bins 
at its plants in Superior, Wis., which will 
give additional capacity of 750,000 bus, 
or a total of about 5,000,000. 


Receipts of wheat at Duluth-Superior 
during April were 2,539,908 bus, of which 
76,462 were bonded. Shipments were 
984,602 bus domestic and 70,611 bus 
bonded, About half of this was loaded 
into boats and will go out as soon as 
boats can get through the ice at the 
Sault. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


A slight increase in demand for flour, 
together with an increase in the price 
of wheat, caused an advance of 80c bbl 
in patent flour last week. Quotations, 
May 1: patent flour, $8.50 bbl; bran $25 
ton, and standard middlings $27. 


NOTES 


Bakers report a general increase in 
the sale of breads and pastries. 


Construction of a branch line by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Assini- 
boia, Sask., to Eddyside, at present a 
post office northwest of Scobey, Daniels 
County, will tap one of the best wheat 
sections in Montana, It is generally be- 
lieved that the branch will ultimately be 
extended to Whitetail, making a direct 
contact with the Twin City markets as 
well as Canadian points. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE WHEAT COUNCIL 

lo co-ordinate the activities of ever 
interest In any way concerned wi 
wheat production in Kansas was the pur- 
pose of a conference held in Kansas Cit 
on April 28 on call of F, D. Farrell, 
president of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. So far as is known, the 
conference was the first of its kind, Cer- 
tainly it differed in every point from 
other farm conferences recently held in 
the West, all of which have been called 
for the single purpose of bemoaning the 
falc of agriculture. Mr. Farrell’s meet- 
ing was devoted wholly to practical, to 
the exclusion of political, farm help. 

lnterests represented at the meeting 
included the Agricultural College, the 
state board of agriculture, the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island railways, Kansas State 
sunkers’ Association, Southwestern Mill- 
rs’ League, Kansas Farm Bureau, Kan- 
as Crop Improvement Association, 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
civtion, state grain inspection depart- 
ment, American Farm Congress, Fed- 
eri! Reserve Bank, Kansas City and 
Wichita boards of trade, Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, the agricul- 
tural and trade press, Kansas Co-op- 
ervtive Marketing Association, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and individual 
representatives of numerous other groups 
to the number of about 30, 

lhe purpose of the conference, as out- 
lined by Mr. Farrell, was to find agree- 
meut of all interests on the points of a 
five-year program having for its aim: 
(1) complete control of Hessian fly; (2) 
smut control to 80 per cent effectiveness ; 
(3) attention to market reports by 20 
per cent of the farmers; (4) sale of 80 
per cent of the wheat on quality basis, 
including protein premium; (5) exten- 

on of standard wheat varieties to 80 
per cent of wheat belt acreage; (6) cro 
rolation on 5 per cent of wheat belt 
furms. 

In the course of the afternoon’s dis- 
cussion, every interest present pledged 
itself to adapt its individual activities to 
accord with the basic long-term program, 
and many told of important work al- 
ready under way but not known to or 
participated in by other groups. Of par- 
ticular interest was the declaration of 
the college staff that it stood firmly for 
the extension of growth of standard 
wheats and that such acceptance as it 
had been compelled to accord to “black 
hull” and other undesirable varieties was 
in concession to particular conditions 
which it could not control. 

Among the summer’s plans for stimu- 
lating interest in better wheat produc- 
ing methods are the wheat trains to be 
run over the Santa Fe and Rock Island 
lines July 19 to Aug. 7, wheat growing 
contests with prizes offered by the Kan- 

s City Chamber of Commerce, a “wheat 
virl” advertising campaign, and maxi- 
uum expansion of the exchange of seed 
‘heat. These special movements will go 
forward in company with the regular 
educational and extension work of the 
college, of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association and of other ac- 
tivities, 
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KANSAS CITY 


The combination of higher wheat 
prices, firmer premiums and lower mill- 
feed values resulted in a net gain in flour 
(votations of 20@80c bbl last week. Vol- 
ume of sales in the Southwest continues 
low, the eet being well below 50 per 
cent of capacity. Purchasing consisted 
ilmost entirely of scattered small lots 
for immediate or near-by shipment. 

Baking Trade Inactive. — Occasional 
ales are being made to bakers whose 
flour needs are becoming pressing, but 
only small amounts are involved. As has 
been the case for several weeks, a sharp 





price decline is anticipated in view of ex- 
cellent crop prospects in hard winter 
wheat territory, and fulfillment of this is 
awaited before material buying is re- 
sumed, None of the lar akers have 
been in the market socently. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors are 
one See prices, and show little 
interest beyond purchases forced by their 
needs, Even then, they are generally 
limited to actual requirements for 30 days 
or less. 

Exports Moderate.—Export business is 
somewhat improved, although still mod- 
erate. Europe is —— more interest, 
and several sales have been worked to 
markets there recently, consisting mostly 
of first clear or low grade. Higher Ca- 
nadian prices are partly responsible for 
this. Latin American countries, particu- 
larly Cuba, are consistent buyers of 
brands well established there. They, as 
well as domestic trade, pursue a hand- 
to-mouth policy. 

Production Light-—Few mills in the 
Southwest are maintaining full-time op- 
erations, and most of them are below 75 
per cent of capacity. Missouri River 
mills are faring somewhat better than in- 
terior plants, but specifications are inac- 
tive in all centers. 

Second Clear and Low Grade—Buying 
of these grades is moderate, but the light 
output of mills prevents a burdensome 
accumulation, Both domestic and for- 
eign sources are proving fair outlets. 

Prices.—Quotations, May 1, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.20@8.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.60@8.80; 
Straight, $7.35@7.80; first clear, $6.20@ 
6.60; second clear, $5.45@5.85; low grade, 
$4.95@5.35. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
-— milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 26-May 1.. 860,960 186,167 61 
Previous week .. 360,960 174,191 48 
Year ago ....++. 364,710 144,066 39 
Two years ago... 808,910 169,109 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
KANSAS CITY 
April 25-May 1.. 161,600 88,668 62 
Previous week .. 161,600 102,243 67 
Year ago .....+. 148,600 91,774 61 
Two years ago... 160,900 86,142 67 
Five-year average (same week).... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
WICHITA 
April 26-May 1.. 62,400 29,930 48 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,766 46 
Year ag@o0 .....4+. 656,700 23,664 36 
Two years ago... 64,620 $1,469 48 
8ST. JOSEPH 
April 26-May 1.. 47,400 40,941 86 
Previous week . 47,400 30,812 66 
Year ago0 ....++. 47,400 22,683 48 
Two years ago... 47,400 87,486 79 
SALINA 
April 25-May 1.. 86,400 21,899 61 
Previous week .. 46,000 21,227 47 
Year ago ....+++ 46,200 20,179 43 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,376 39 
ATCHISON 
April 256-May 1.. 29,400 22,974 92 
Previous week .. 29,400 18,027 72 
OMAHA 
April 26-May 1.. 27,300 19,084 69 
Previous week .. 27,300 16,841 61 
VYoar A60 .csccee 27,800 17,066 62 
Two years ago... 24,900 13,810 66 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
April 26-May 1 


Previous week 8 
WOOP OHO ccccccrevvevececccccccsvcoevece 26 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
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mestic business active, 16 fair, and 46 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,784 bbls last week, 10,194 in the pre- 
vious week, 17,424 a year ago and 15,082 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Fred C. Vincent, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
returned from a three months’ trip in 
Europe. 

Receipts of wheat in Kansas City in 
April were 1,350 cars, twice as many as 
a year ago, and 349 more than two years 
ago. Compared with the 10-year April 
average, re was a reduction of 668 
cars. 

Don C. Graham, flour broker, spent the 
week end in Lincoln, Neb., as the guest 
of Herbert E. Gooch, president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Graham and Mrs. 
Otis B. Durbin. 

An office will be established here in the 
near future by the Continental Grain Co., 
exporters, with Samuel Carlysle, former- 
ly of St. Louis and Omaha, in charge. 
The company plans to hold two member- 
ships in the local Board of Trade. 

An office to handle sales in the metro- 
wlitan area of New York for the Flour 

ills of America, Inc., Kansas City, is 
to be opened immediately, in charge of 
Carl Mueller, who recently resigned from 
the Chicago office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. 

Missouri mills have formed an organi- 
zation to stimulate the raising of wheat 
in the state, where production has been 
declining steadily for several years. W. 
B. Dunwoody, manager of the Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, is in 
charge of the work. 

Minneapolis mills are bidding 7c over 
Kansas City July, basis Kansas City, for 
No. 1 hard wheat for shipment by July 
15 from the country. Some is said to 
have been offered from Oklahoma for 
June shipment at 8c over Minneapolis 
July, delivered, Minneapolis. 

George E. Hincke, president of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., has returned 
from the East, where he has been since 
the meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales 
manager for the company, who accom- 
panied Mr. Hincke, is expected home 
next week. 

Proposed increases in domestic flour 
rates from hard winter wheat territory 
to New Orleans and other Mississippi 
valley points have been suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until 
Aug. 29. The increases, which would 
have raised rates %2@6%,c per 100 lbs, 
were protested by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 

Deliveries on May contracts in Kansas 
City the first day of the month amounted 
to 147,000 bus corn and 40,000 bus oats. 
Local dealers do not expect any wheat 
deliveries of consequence, at least until 
later in the month, although the run from 
the country has been rather large recent- 
ly. Good amounts of corn and oats are 
available for delivery, and the total of 
those grains may be fairly large. 

New crop inquiries are increasing, par- 
ticularly from Europe. Not many sales 
have been made, and few mills are mak- 
ing such quotations voluntarily. One 
Kansas mill is said to have sold some 
new crop first clear in Europe at a price 
that would net it $5.45, bulk, Kansas 
City, but the quantity was not large. No. 
2 hard wheat has been sold at 12c over 
Chicago September, f.o.b., Galveston, 
July 20 to Aug. 5 loading. 

The hearing scheduled to be held April 
26 before the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission, on a complaint brought by 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, was 
postponed two weeks, and will probably 
take place either eg / 8 or 12, The com- 
plaint attacks joint line rates within the 
state which give wheat an advantage 
over flour, and also asks that the Union 
Pacific be required to allow each com- 
modity in a mixed car to take its own 
rate. The railroads asked the postpone- 
ment on the plea that they were unpre- 
pared. 

Plans to handle the 1926 wheat crop 
in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska were made here last week by 
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the trans-Missouri-Kansas regional shi 
pers’ board. It was agreed that commit- 
tees be organized in the important mar- 
kets of this territory to supervise the 
handling of cars and keep the movement 
of wheat active. C. W. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., will probably be chairman of 
the Kansas City committee. Railroads 
are now sending box cars from the East 
to the wheat belt for the handling of the 
crop. It was estimated that 320,000 
would be needed to handle wheat and 
flour immediately after harvest. 


SALINA 


The flour situation is practically un- 
changed, millers reporting business fair. 
New business is hard to get, but ship- 
ments on old orders are about normal. 
Mills are running from 50 to 75 per cent 
of capacity. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, April 29, cotton 98's, basis Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $8.70@9.10 bbl; 
95 per cent, $8.30@8.50; straight grade, 
$8.20@8.40, 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continues poor, with 
little to break the monotony except an 
increased interest on the part of foreign- 
ers. A considerable amount of clear 
flour was sold last week to continental 
buyers. Prices are more nearly on a 
basis satisfactory to the mills. Domes- 
tic business is confined largely to small 
lots, with directions accompanying the 
booking. At the end of April consider- 
able flour was on the books which should 
have been moved. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent $8.40 
@8.60 bbl, straight $8@8.10, and first 
clear $6.80@6.90. 

NOTES 

H. A. Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Wellington, is calling on the trade 
in Indiana, 

C. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., is on a three 
weeks’ eastern trip. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co,, Newton, returned 
on April 29 from Texas and left the fol- 
lowing day for Chicago. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co, has 
let a contract for enlarging storage at 
its Caldwell, Kansas, plant. A second 
story is to be added to the building and 
the feed oye will be moved upstairs, 
leaving the entire lower floor for flour 
storage. 

ATCHISON 

Flour business is quiet, with only oc- 
casional scattered oct from single car 
buyers. Bookings range from 25 to 40 
per cent of capacity. Specifications are 
improved, and operating time is better 
than recently. Cash wheat premiums are 
unchanged to 8c lower. One local mill 
last week bought western Kansas wheat 
for immediate shipment at 5¢ over Kan- 
sas City May. Quotations, May 1, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8.30@8.50 bbl, straight $8 
@8.20, first clear $6.40@6.60; soft wheat 
short patent $8.40@8.60, straight $8@ 
8.20, first clear $7@7.20. 


o 


C. H. Blanke, manager of the Blair 
Elevator Corporation, has returned from 
a week’s vacation in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, 


WICHITA 

Local mills report a fairly good de- 
mand for flour. Running time ranges 
from around 60 per cent to almost full 
time, with sales averaging from 45 to 85 
per cent of capacity. Export demand is 
also fairly good, with bookings reported 
to Holland, Porto Rico por the West 
Indies. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City, April 80: short patent, $8.90 
@9.10 bbl; straight, $8.40@8.60; clears, 
$7.40@7.60, 


OKLAHOMA 


A general buying by all classes of the 
trade, but in pte | lots, is reported by 
millers. Orders are stimulated by an 
increased consumer demand in domestic 
territory, the depletion of stocks, and 
fulfillment of orders contracted earlier 
in the year, Many old contracts have 
been cleaned up, but new business is 
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from hand to mouth, Quotations, May 
1; soft wheat short patent $9.20 bbl, 
straight patent $8.70, and first clear 
$8.20; hard wheat short patent 99, 
straight patent $8.50, and first clear $8. 


NOTES 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. is 
reconstructing its shipping shed, recent- 
ly partially burned, 

The Daniels & Downs feed store, 
Norphlet, Ark., recently was burned, as 
also was the R. Q. Steele feed store, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

The Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
reports that 720,000 bus grain have been 
booked for export shipment from that 
port near the end of July. 

Roy Lochhead and R. E. Levers have 
purchased the alfalfa mills at Hagerman 
and Dexter, N. M., owned by Colorado 
interests. The value of the plants is 
reported as $100,000. 

C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, was in 
Enid last week making further arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting there in 
May of his association and the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League. 

James W. Maney, Oklahoma City, and 
John Maney, El Reno, principal owners 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, and the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and John K. Landes, manager of the lat- 
ter, are incorporators of the Southwest 
Terminal Elevator Co., with $250,000 
capital stock, to erect a terminal elevator 
at Enid. - 

F. A. Leffingwell, manager of the 
Texas Industrial Traffic League, repre- 
senting Texas millers and grain dealers, 
appeared before an examiner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at Dallas 
last week and protested against an ap- 
plication of the Rock Island Railway 
Co. for an order permitting a through 
rate on grain and grain products from 
grain states other than Texas to Louisi- 
ana by way of Arkansas. Mr. Leffing- 
well contended that such an arrange- 
ment would carry Oklahoma grain 
through Arkansas to Louisiana, thereby 
depriving ‘Texas millers of the right to 
convert Oklahoma grain into flour in 
Texas to be sold in Louisiana. 


NEBRASKA 

Extreme dullness featured the whole- 
sale flour market last week. Very little 
new business developed, and shipping or- 
ders came in reluctantly. Mills in gen- 
eral were running not to exceed half 
time. The movement of wheat to this 
market continued extremely light. There 
was a good demand for clear milling 
wheat, and the mills snapped up such 
semples as showed up on the tables. 

Leion Lesiir. 


DEATH OF M. W. COCHRANE 

Omana, Nes.—M. W. Cochrane, man- 
ager of the grain commission department 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
died of heart failure on April 25. His 
body was taken to St. Louis for burial. 

Mr. Cochrane came to Omaha from St. 
Louis 14 years ago, and had been in the 
grain business since that time. At one 
time he served as president of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. Formerly 
he was in the grain business at Wilber. 
The Omaha Grain Exchange was closed 
for half an hour on April 26 as a token 
of respect. Otis M. Smith, of the Updike 
Grain Corporation, accompanied the body 
to St. Louis as a representative of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The meeting at To- 
peka, April 24, of districts Nos. 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, was 
well attended by both Missouri River 
and interior Kansas millers. Luncheon 
was served at noon on the roof garden 
of the Kansan Hotel, following which 
S. P. Kramer, president of the Topeka 
Flour Mills Co., welcomed the visitors. 
Other speakers were B. C. Williams, su- 
perintendent of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, 
Topeka, P. H. Lawson, superintendent 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Paul K. Fisher, superintendent of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
C. P. Bauer, superintendent of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Wellington. 
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CHICAGO 


Conditions remain practically un- 
changed, and the market is dull. The 
volume of current business is about as 
low as during any week on the crop. 
Buyers still have pronounced bearish 
views about future prices. Prospects of 
a fine crop in the Southwest are mainly 
responsible for these ideas, 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Trading is very 
unsatisfactory. Aside from a few 1,000- 
bbl orders of patents, business was re- 
stricted to scattered single car lots. 
Some clears were sold last week, but 
prices obtained were very low. 

Hard Winter Flour—Prices are a lit- 
tle lower. One or two bookings of 1,000 
bbls were made to bakers; otherwise, 
sales were limited. Only a few new crop 
prices have been received here, and bro- 
kers have not yet made use of them. 
They believe it is too early to consider 
new crop offerings. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Cracker bakers’ 
purchases of soft winters are only in 
single car lots. This is also true of 
other factors, such as pie bakers and dis- 
tributors. 

Rye Flour.—There has been no change 
in the rye situation. Sales consist only 
of scattered single car lots to cover im- 
mediate needs. The local output totaled 
3,000 bbls last week, compared with 2,000 
in the previous week. White was quoted 
May 1 at $5.10@5.25 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.85@5, and dark $3.75@3.90. ’ 

Semolinas.—New business in semolinas 
is still very light. Only scattered car 
lots are being disposed of, and represen- 
tatives do not look for any improvement 
during the remainder of this crop year. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, May 1, at 
4%,c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4c; 
No. 8 semolina, 4%c; durum patent, 414% 
@A%e. 

Flour Prices — Nominal quotations, 
May 1, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.15@8.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25, first clear $6.50@7.10, 
second clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.40, 95 per cent patent 
$7.60@8.10, straight $7.40@7.85, first 
clear $6.40@6.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.10@8.45, standard patent $7.65@ 
8.15, straight $7.50@7.90, first clear $6.65 
@7. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April S6<May 1 cccccsecses 34,000 85 
Previous week .........+++ 34,000 85 
DORR GOR 06scsecedeccives 29,000 712 
TWO years ABO ......6ee0% 36,000 90 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


Reservations made for the dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club, to 
be held May 13, indicate that there will 
be a large attendance. Frank M. Cole, 
Kansas City, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, will be the guest 
of honor, and delegates to the national 
convention will be elected. 


NOTES 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, is in the East call- 
ing on the trade. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager for the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently was in Chicago. 

Colvin & Co., grain commission and 
stocks, Chicago, have moved from 104 
South La Salle Street, to the New York 
Life Building. 

Frank G. Somers, associated with P. 
P. Croarkin & Sons, brokers, spent sev- 
eral days last week calling on the trade 
in northern Illinois. 

James J. Rodgers, flour broker, Phila- 
delphia, recently stopped in Chicago on 
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his return from Minneapolis, where he 
had visited the Minneapolis Milling Co. 


H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 


manager of the Malt-Diastase » Fe- 
turned on May 1 from Dallas, where he 
attended the meeting of the Texas Bak- 
ers’ Association. 

Edward G. Loser, for many years 
traffic manager of the Albert Dickinson 
Co., died April 28 at his home, 6709 Nor- 
mal Boulevard, after an illness of only 
six days. He was aged 62 years. 

The Bertley Co., jobber in millfeeds 
and linseed meal, Chicago, is now locat- 
ed in its new offices at 544 Webster 
Building, 327 South La Salle Street. 
Frank M. Rosekrans, manager, spent a 
few days in Kansas City on business last 
week, 

Bruce I. Watson, of Brown & Du- 
reau, Ltd., exporter and importer, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, arrived in Chicago cn 
April 26. He has been in North America 
since Feb. 8, and is visiting mills and bag 
plants studying American manufacturing 
methods. 


F. E. Hanschew, Galesburg, IIl., who 
has retired from the flour jobbing busi- 
ness in that city, visited Chicago last 
week. He covered Illinois territory for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for several years prior to entering 
the jobbing business. 

Mrs. O. C. Foreman, wife of Dr. O. C. 
Foreman, Chicago, a director of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
and a daughter of Charles Silverson, for- 
mer president of this company, gave a 
recital at Kimball Hall on April 29. She 
is a pianist of international reputation. 


John E. Stephan has resigned as man- 
ager of the flour department of the Du- 
rand, McNeil, Horner Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago. Mr. Stephan had been 
interested in the flour trade here for 
nearly 40 years, and at one time was in 
business for himself, handling the ac- 
count of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. He has served as president 
of the Chicago Flour Club, and _ his 
many friends regret that he is leaving 
the flour trade. 


MILWAUKEE 


Inquiry shows some improvement. The 
aggregate of small lot sales for prompt 
shipment is growing. The passing of 
May 1, when merchandise stocks are as- 
sessed for taxation, doubtless will bring 
into the market many whose aim is to 
enter the period with the smallest sup- 
plies advisable. Inquiries extend over 
quick to 60-day shipment to cover needs 
of old crop flour.. Prices are steadier 
after a further decline. Quotations, May 
1: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $8.95@9.20 bbl, straight $8.50@ 
8.75, first clear $6.75@7.25, and second 
clear $4.25@4.65, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Probably owing to the nearness of new 
Kansas flour, customers of southwestern 
mills are manifesting considerably more 
interest than for several weeks. Prices 
have worked down to a more attractive 
levél, although asking limits are not al- 
ways adhered to in the keen competition 


-for a still limited volume of business 


available. Quotations, May 1: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.50@ 
8.90 bbl, straight $8.05@8.40, and first 
clear $6.50@6.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour sales are small and infre- 
quent. Mills are enabled to operate in a 
moderate way on standing orders, but 
otherwise have virtually exhausted old 
bookin The ordinary dark grades are 
accumulating, there being no export busi- 
ness. The few buyers in the market ap- 
pear to be able to get all they want at 
their own prices. Quotations, May 1: 
fancy patent $5.25@5.85 bbl, pure white 
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$5.10@5.25, medium $4.85@5.05, pure 
dark $4.35@4.50, and ordinary dark $90 
@A.15, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Shipping directions are unsatisfactory 
and production has declined. ; 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 25-May 1.... 12,000 3,150 26 

Previous week .... 12,000 4,000 33 

ZWeSF OOO ccccccose 12,000 6,600 65 

Two years ago .... 12,000 2,500 21 

Three years ago... 16,000 2,000 13 

Four years ago.... 16,000 4,500 28 

Five years ago..... 24,000 1,760 1 
NOTES 


The old mill buildings of John B. A. 
Kern & Sons, Inc., which are offered for 
sale, no longer contain any milling equip- 
ment, this having been disposed of. 

Several officers and members of the 
Milwaukee Flour Club expect to attend 
the monthly dinner of the Chicago Flour 
Club on May 13. The local club will 
meet on May 14 at the Republican Hotel, 
making it inconvenient for some to ac- 
cept the Chicago club’s invitation. 

Contracts were let April 30 for the 
new $250,000 bakery which the National 
Baking Co. will erect at Twenty-second 
and Clybourn streets, Milwaukee. The 
work is in charge of the W. E. Long Co., 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago. 


Sale of the pioneer Van Order grist 
mill on the Big Plover River near Stev- 
ens Point to Andrew Berberg, of Am- 
herst, will not affect the operation of the 
mill, it is stated. Bert Van Order will 
continue the business under a lease from 
the new owner. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET AT FRENCH LICK 


Curcaco, Inu.—The annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., May 
27-29. 

L. F. Brown, the secretary, announces 
that F. D. Fuller, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials, will be 
on the program. Professor A. G. Phil- 
lips, vice president of the McMillen Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., will speak on the sub- 
ject, “On the Outside Looking In”; and 
A. T. Pennington, Memphis, Tenn., a 
representative of the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, will 
speak on “Know Your Costs.” 

A sales managers’ luncheon conference 
will be presided over by a prominent 
sales manager. J. Adam Bede, of Min- 
nesota, will be the speaker at the annual 
dinner on May 27. Business sessions will 
be held only in the forenoons, the after- 
noons being devoted to golf and other 
sports. 





ADVISORY GROUP NAMED 
BY BAKERY ENGINEERS 

An advisory committee to the execu- 
tive committee of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers was appointed and 
met with the executive group in Chicago, 
on April 24, to formulate a definite 
working plan for the society next year. 
It is planned to divide the work, togeth- 
er with next year’s program, into four 
major topics: organization, materials, 
equipment and processes. 

The advisory committee was subdivid- 
ed into four groups to secure practical 
information on the various subjects from 
the membership of the society and to re- 
port their findings at next year’s conven- 
tion. Definite findings answering mem- 
bers’ questions and the adoption of va- 
rious standards will be sought. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS FLOUR BIDS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, will open bids 
on May 6 on 5,616,752 lbs hard wheat 
flour for use at various army camps and 
hospitals throughout this country. A 
10-lb sample must be submitted by bid- 
ders, to arrive not later than 72 hours 
prior to opening. Prices to be submit- 
ted per unit, which is 1 lb and not per 
barrel. Inspection is to be made at des- 
tination, the government reserving the 
right to make inspection for quality only 
at origin. 
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A TREACHEROUS MARKET 


A grain man was asked recently what 
he thought of the wheat market, and re- 
plied, “It is a treacherous market.” 
That is the very way to describe it, and 
it applies to the market, not only at the 
moment, but for the last two years. It 
has been treacherous because no de- 
pendence could be placed upon it at any 
time in its career, and it has not been 
voverned by the known facts of supply 

d demand or by any of the legitimate 
i. fluences which should logically and nat- 
urally determine the course of prices. 

It has been consistent only in its un- 
reliability and treachery. It has had 
wide swings up and down within short 
periods without material change in the 
hasie, fundamental factors which should 
-overn its course. A bare table, without 
-omment, showing the high and low 
points of the market, with dates, would 
carry its own conviction, and show how 

ogical has been its course. 

Why have all the factors which should 

gister in fixing an orderly sequence of 
prices failed in their operation? There 

eems to be but one answer—specula- 
on. The wheat market has been prosti- 
tuted to speculative exploitation. It has 
departed from the purpose for which it 
was ereated and which constitutes the 
ily justification for its existence. 

Wheat is grown to make bread. Bread 

made from flour made by millers. It 

the food of the people. Nearly every 
ushel raised will ultimately find its way 
to some mill, or to some process which 
converts it into food. However the mill- 
er may conceive of himself, he is really 
the custodian and trustee of the people’s 
ood. This gives his occupation a legiti- 
inate, essential, basic character, almost a 
icred service. On it is based not only 
the physical but the spiritual life of 
much of the world’s population. 

The interests of milling have been com- 
pletely forgotten in that of speculation, 
ire given almost no consideration, and 

re treated as if they did not exist. It 
5 now open to question as to what extent 
some activities of the grain exchanges 
constitute a useful and legitimate pur- 
pose; for example, trading in the July 
future in October before the winter 
wheat crop has been sown, and in the 
September future in January, three to 
four months before much of the spring 
wheat acreage has even been plowed. 

It is open to question if hedging has 
not ceased to perform its original inten- 
tion of protection and insurance, and if 
it has not become an additional hazard. 
rhe legitimate function of hedging cer- 
tainly did not require the purchase and 
sale of 1,647,000,000 bus wheat futures, 
in Chicago alone, for the month of March, 
when the government report had shown 
total stocks of wheat on farms, in coun- 
try elevators and mills, and in the visible 
supply, of approximately only 215,000,- 
000 bus. It hardly required that in a 
single session of that month 110,000,000 
bus should be bought and sold at a 
range of over 7c bu, with constant vio- 
lent fluctuation during the session. 

Can it be successfully maintained that 
during the six months, October to March, 
inclusive, it was necessary for “hedging,” 
or other legitimate reasons, to sell wheat 
futures in Chicago alone to the extent 
of 8,700,000,000 bus, or practically 1,450,- 
000,000 bus per month—to buy and sell 
the entire crop of 1925 once every two 
weeks, an average of 57,000,000 bus for 
each three and three quarters hours’ ses- 
sion? 


TOLEDO 


Business with mills showed no particu- 
lar change last week. Buying is of a 
hand-to-mouth character, purchases be- 
ing limited rather closely to current 
near-by requirements. In the aggregate 





this does not constitute a sufficient vol- 
ume to permit of profitable operation. 

Always under such conditions, with 
urgent need of consummating sales, there 
is the tendency for prices to seek the 
lowest levels possible, in spite of the 
higher cost due to reduced operation. 
Competition for business becomes keen, 
and prices suffer. This is characteristic 
of the present situation, although millers 
are putting up a plucky fight to get their 
legitimate conversion charge. 

If it were not for established trade 
built up in past years, mills would be 
having a hard time, and some of them 
probably would have to close. There is 
no export business, and conditions are 
not favorable for the opening and de- 
velopment of new accounts. 

With the July future selling 20c or 
more below May and cash wheat, and the 
September future 6c or more below July, 
there is no inducement for flour buyers 
to anticipate their requirements to any 
considerable extent at this period. New 
crop conditions undoubtedly will have 
considerable effect on business during the 
next few months. 

In spite of the number of soft wheat 
mills which have discontinued business in 
this territory since the war, conditions 
do not seem to have been much improved 
thereby. The same old ones with which 
millers have been familiar continue to 
prevail, due to the stress of overcapacity 
and potential overproduction. Compe- 
tition from Pacific northwestern mills 
entering eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets, and the absence of export business, 
have been contributing factors to the 
present dullness. 

Relief from these conditions is being 
sought in the manufacfure of hard wheat 
flour for bakers, which trade has been 
curtailed through concentrated buying at 
low prices by the larger bakery mergers, 
and by so many of the smaller bakers 
wanting credit and being poor risks. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat last week. The bid of the grain 
trade was $1.69 bu, April 30, for No. 
2 red, Toledo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 30, at $8@8.55 
bbl, and local springs at: $8.50@8.60, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 25-May 1 ........... 33,500 70 
Previous week ............ 32,500 68 
FORE BHO coscccvccccccvce 26,500 55 
BWO FOGRS BHO ceccsciessee 30,900 67 
Three years ago .......... 24,100 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 25-May 1.... 72,360 29,406 40 

Previous week .... 42,060 17,285 41 

Year ago ......... 86,160 34,539 40 

Two years ago .... 75,300 42,793 57 

Three years ago ..103,950 47,280 45 
NOTES 


John T. Sherriff, flour broker, is at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, convalescing from 
a recent operation. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its forty-seventh annual meet- 
ing June 23-24 at Cedar Point, near 
Sandusky, on Lake Erie. 

Ellis Monroe, second vice president of 
the National Milling Co., has resigned, 
and will go to New York, May 3, to be- 
come identified with the Fred F. French 
Investing Co. 

R. M. Flaningam has recently been 
transferred from Columbus to north- 
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western Ohio territory for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and has taken up his 
residence at Toledo. 


Dennison B. Smith, who died recently 
at Minneapolis, at the age of 72, was the 
son of D. B. Smith, formerly secretary 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange. Mrs. 
James Robinson, Toledo, is his sister. 


W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, and Seattle (Wash.) Grain Co., 
called at this office on April 28. He is 
returning to Seattle after an extensive 
survey of the country for his company. 

_ The Wooster (Ohio) Feed & Milling 
Co. has succeeded to the business for- 
merly conducted under the style of A. G. 
Smith Milling Co., Wooster. A. G. Smith 
has acquired all the stock, and is man- 
ager. 

E. McDaniel, who recently resigned 
from the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
has been re-engaged to look after the 
bakery business of the mill in Toledo and 
northwestern Ohio, having previously 
served in that capacity for a number of 
years, 


C. B. Steinmetz, Wooster, who has rep- 
resented the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Ohio for the last five years, and 
C. E. Studer, miller, Apple Creek, called 
at this office on April 26. Mr. Studer is 
vice president of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association. 

Governor Jackson and Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will address the joint meet- 
ing of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
and the Indiana Bakers’ Association with 
the domestic science department of Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind., May 
18-19. President Elliott, of Purdue, wiil 
be toastmaster. , 


ATLANTA 


A moderate flour trade prevailed last 
week, Retailers are carrying light stocks 
and limiting their purchases to week end 
orders. Prices have changed but little 
in any of the grades. Mills are prompt 
to fill their commitments, and stocks are 
— kept evened up. Standard soft 
patents were quoted on May 1 at $8.75 
@9 bbl, and hard wheat pat 8.3 
Saar patents at $8.25 

J. Hore Tioner. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast are ap- 
parently little interested except for near- 
by and immediate needs. Business last 
week was sporadic. Purchases were 
chiefly in small quantities and for delivy- 
ery in 30 days. Notwithstanding the un- 
settled wheat market, running time at 
the mills has been materially better 
throughout April than for the corre- 
sponding time the past three years. Job- 
bers have been in the market frequently, 
and have run aggregate business above 
average. Shipping instructions are sat- 
isfactory. Buyers are staying close to 
needs, and this has helped to speed up 
specifications, even when wheat has been 
on the decline. Good current demand is 
expected in May. 

Flour prices remained fairly steady 
last week. Quotations, May 1: best short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.75@10 bbl, 
standard patent $8.70@9, straights $8.50 
@8.75 and first clears $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales of 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, May 1: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.25 
@9.75; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8.50@9; standard’ grades, 30@50c 
cheaper. 

Output of flour by southeastern miils, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 25-May 1.. 180,720 98,394 54.4 


Previous week .. 154,620 81,696 52.8 
VOOAr BGO wcscees 151,620 61,366 40.4 


Two years ago... 189,420 92,557 48.8 
Three years ago.. 190,380 95,108 49.9 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 147 cars. 

The Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, will erect 
a grain elevator with a capacity of 160,- 
000 bus. C. H. Corn is the head of this 
company. 

According to a slogan of an education- 
al campaign by the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce “Nashville bag mills 
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use 60,000,000 yards of cloth annually.” 
The cotton and burlap bag industry is 
said to be one of the city’s largest in- 
dustries. 

The election of J. B. McLemore, John- 
son City, Tenn., as director of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation at the recent 
Chicago meeting was very gratifying to 
the milling interests in the Southeast. 
Before going to Johnson City Mr. Mc- 
Lemore was 14 years secretary of the 
Scutheastern Millers’ Association, with 
headquarters in Nashville, and won a 
high place in the esteem of the milling 
industry. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market continued dull last 
week, with no relief in sight. Quota- 
tiens, f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, April 30: best soft winter 
top patent $9.50@9.60 bbl, first patent 
$9.20, straights $8@8.60; Kansas hard 
winters, $8.25@9.50; spring $8.75; clears 
in jutes, first $6.70@8, and second $6. 


NOTES 

More than 100 employees of the Fred 
Miller Baking Co. were entertained at 
the annual dinner given by the company 
last week. 

W. P. Walsh, president of the Walsh 
Baking Co., denied last week that his 
plant, one of the largest in the city, has 
been sold. He said that the rumor may 
have sprung from the fact that three 
baking firms have made tentative offers 
for the plant, none of which were con- 
sidered. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour situation last week was rath- 
er surprising to the trade. Although a 
gradual increase in prices was expected, 
the weakness of the market prevented 
selling to any great extent. The hand- 
to-mouth business that has featured the 
trade for several weeks continues. Con- 
siderable flour is moving, but it is either 
on previous contracts or on small sales 
for immediate needs. 

Quotations, April 30: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.50@9.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.90@9.25; winter wheat 
top patents $8.75@9.10, second patents 
$8.50@8.75; Kansas top family patents 
$8.40@8.75, second patents $8.60@8.90. 

Joseru A, Leste, JR. 


SHORT CIRCUIT CAUSES FIRE 
A short circuit in an electric motor 
caused slight loss to the elevator of the 
Farmers’ Exchange, Indiana, Pa., on 
April 14. 





WINE TAINTED FLOUR IN 
LONDON 

The recent arrival of a shipment 
of flour in London from Australia 
tainted with wine caused no little 
merriment among the members of 
the London Corn Exchange. There 
was quite a scramble among im- 
porters to “taste” the flour, and 
many of them required several 
mouthsful before they seemed to 
get the smack. One of their num- 
ber said it was just like drinking 
a glass of port wine. The ensuing 
merriment that followed the “tast- 
ing” in every case bore evidence 
to the veracity of this gentleman’s 
statement. 

One importer was very sad, as 
he said he could not justifiably as- 
sist in the “tasting,” as the flavor 
of port wine was unknown to him. 
He was recommended to adjourn 
to a neighboring Bodega and ac- 
quire the flavor, but this he de- 
clared could not be done, as he was 
a prohibitionist. His statements 
were received with considerable 
surprise and much lifting of eye- 
brows. Some one suggested that 
it would be a good plan to ship the 
flour over to the United States, 
where it would undoubtedly be 
snatched up at a high price. 

Wine and flour often are car- 
ried on the same ship. On this oc- 
casion a leakage evidently oc- 
curred. 
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PILLSBURY A MILL, MINNEAPOLIS, 1915 


OSEPH PENNELL, internationally known etcher and illustrator, who died 
J in New York on April 23, visited Minneapolis a few years ago and at 

that time made a number of sketches of the milling district. Reproduc- 
tions of two of these drawings, which originally appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller on Oct. 18, 1915, are reprinted herewith. Writing of the mills in 
the Bellman, Mr. Pennell said in part: 


“I find after journeying up and down, back and forth in the land, that al- 


Drawing by Joseph Pennell 


most every city in the United States still possesses character. I say ‘still, for 
the town planner, the smoke suppresser, the ambitious architect and the un- 
speakable crank are doing everything possible to bring America to a rectangu- 
lar, sky-scraped, dry, baseball level. . . . Still character, the character of our 
country as built by our fathers, exists. . . . And there is still this character in 
Minneapolis—I find it down by the falls on the river—and it is the character 
of usefulness. It is in the mills. These mills were not built to be imposing, 
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Drawing by Joseph Pennell 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1915 


MILLS OF THE WASHBURN CROSBY CO., 


» “The Ad- 


Mr. Pennell also contributed 
In this work he related his experiences with 


aborated with Mrs. Pennell on “The 


stler.” 
Just recently he finished a book 


i 


coll 
Th 


In 1910 he 


the way Authorized Life of James A. McNeil 
ing magazines. 


Howells, George W. Cable and others. The Minneapolis Art Institute owns 


Whistler, Sargent, John Hay, Bernard Shaw, John Van Dyke, William Dean 
several lithographs and three original drawings by Mr. Pennell. 


as well as an illustrator. 
ventures of an Illustrator.” 


frequently to lead 


ir 


ing river, 


ite, their size, the 
He was a pupil at the 


His illustrations won for him medals at 


ir s 
Paris, Philadelphia, Chicago and Buffalo. Mr. Pennell was known as an author 


the way they loom and glow 


e from their needs—the 
into a mighty mass when the sun has set behind them.” 


the way they have grown above the rush 


; they are impressiv 
ine, 


Mr. Pennell was born in Philadelphia, July 4, 1860. 


they are shrouded in the mists of the morning, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


impressive 
form, their sky 1 





FAMOUS GRAIN PORT REVIVING 

The city of Kingston, at the eastern 
end of Lake Ontario and one of the 
oldest grain handling centers in Canada, 
is experiencing the first effect of what 
will probably be a revival in its grain 
trade. James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
grain merchant, Winnipeg, announces 
that it will resume shipments of grain 
through its Kingston elevator during the 
summer. This is important, as it indi- 
cates a new development in the east- 
bound transportation of Canadian grain, 
and the fact that James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., is the pioneer in such a re- 
vival is most appropriate. This is the 
company that made Kingston famous in 
the old days, and it was only with great 
reluctance that its headquarters were ul- 
timately moved from Kingston to Win- 
nipeg. 

That change was brought about by the 
increase in size of upper lake boats and 
the fact that transshipment at Port Col- 
borne or some other point west of Lake 
Ontario was necessary when the vessels 
became too large for the Welland Canal. 
This canal is now being deepened to take 
care of the heavier upper lake boats, and 
this may be given as the reason for 
Kingston’s prospective revival in the 
grain trade. 


TORONTO 
Spring wheat mills are doing a fair 
business in flour. Stocks in hands of 
dealers are low. Bakers’ trade is mostly 
under old contracts, and shows little 
fluctuation in volume. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, May 1: 


May 1 April 24 
DCE +2 ca4 oowesdes® $9.00 $9.00 
POCONOS ovcvecsecsccsceces 8.75 8.75 
NEE. 65.000 66 800064600002 8.50 8.50 
Wares GOMOD coccscassesnes 7.40 7.40 
OE Pr rer re 5.10 5.10 
POO WOE veer esccvsveres 4.60 4.60 





All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—This kind of flour 
remains scarce. Deliveries of wheat are 
light and, therefore, production of flour 
is restricted. Prices are 10@20c bbl 
lower than a week ago. Quotations, May 
1: 90 per cent patent, in secondhand jute 
bags, $6.40@6.50 bbl, car lots, track, 
Montreal; ‘Toronto, $6.25@6.35; bulk lots, 
seaboard, for export in buyers’ bags, 
$6.25@6.30. 

Export Trade.—In this branch Cana- 
dian mills report a fair volume of new 
business. At times British importers 
show interest, and there is evidence of a 
revival in their trade. Home millers ap- 
parently have abandoned the policy of 
cutting prices to keep out Canadian flour. 
The Mediterranean countries are taking 
occasional quantities, and the total from 
all markets where Canadian mills sell 
flour makes a substantial figure. May 
will certainly be a month of steady ex- 
port grinding, and June promises well. 
Prices are 6d lower than a week ago. 
Quotations, May 1: export spring pat- 
ents, in 140-lb jutes, 44s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., London or Liverpool, May or June 
shipment, with 3d over to other ports. 

Ontario winters for export declined Is 
last week, and on May 1 were quoted at 
41s 6d@42s per 280 lbs, in jute or cot- 
ton bags, c.i.f., London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, May shipment. 

NOTES 

Clark & Clark, flour and grain bro- 
kers, ‘Toronto, have discontinued business. 

R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited To- 
ronto on April 26. 

Private advices from British flour cen- 
ters indicate an improved position as re- 
gards competition between millers and 
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Isabel Williamson 


Monrreat, Que.—Friends in Montreal and elsewhere were grieved to 
learn of the death on April 24 of Miss Isabel Williamson, daughter of Thomas 
Williamson, president of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at the family 


home in Montreal. 


Miss Williamson was a victim of the World War. 
in its course she volunteered and went to France as a Canadian nurse. 


Early 
Later, 


in the discharge of her duties at the front, she contracted the illness from 


which, after years of suffering, she died. 


Miss Williamson was a splendid 


example of Canadian womanhood, and to the end retained the fine spirit of 
courage and good cheer that marked her noble life before and during the 


great tragedy in Europe. 
Boulevard, Westmount, on April 27. 


She was buried from the family residence, 173 The 


Maple Leaf Scores Victory 


Toronto, Ont.—The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has achieved 
a notable victory in a dispute with the controlling interest in Atlantic flour 


rates. 


The case in question arose over an advance in rates on flour to Medi- 


terranean ports which was put into effect by joint action of Atlantic steam- 


ship companies. 


began chartering tramp vessels at considerably less cost. 


The Canadian milling company refused to pay this rate, and 


As a result it is un- 


derstood the big shipping companies have reduced their rates to a competitive 


basis. 








importers. A disposition to live and let 
live is becoming evident, and price cut- 
ting is on the wane. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is suing 
Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, for in- 
fringement of its rights in the use of 
the word “Health” on bread or other 
bakery products. The question of sim- 
ilarity in package and advertising enters 
into the argument. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has added to its existing string of Cana- 
dian bakeries by purchasing two plants 
at Galt and one at London, Ont. The 
Galt plants were formerly owned by M. 


Dickson and Frederick Smith, and the 
London plant by Purity Products, Ltd. 
This latter purchase merely confirms 
what has been expected for some time, 
as the Canada Bread Co. has been op- 
erating the Purity plant since early in 
the year. 


MONTREAL 


There is little activity in spring wheat 
flours, only a small volume of new busi- 
ness being reported. The demand has 
been affected adversely by the decline in 
wheat, while the late opening of naviga- 
tion is blamed for the small export busi- 








An Outstanding 
Canadian 
Miller 


A. BLACK, vice 
president and man- 
aging director of 
the oldest and largest of 
all Canadian milling com- 
panies, the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., is in a hospital re- 
covering from the effects of 
a serious operation. He 
had recently returned from 
a trip to South America, 
taken, it is understood, 
primarily for reasons of 
health, and it was thought 
that he had benefited great- 
ly from the voyage. 

Mr. Black is internation- 
ally known for his skill as 
a milling company execu- 
tive and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the industry in all 
its branches. His experi- 
ence in this business was 
gained by long association 
with the trade of Winni- 
peg in its earlier days and 
of late years in Montreal 
as the executive head of 
the company. Under Mr. 
Black’s management the 
Ogilvie company has been 
very successful, and it is 
today one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Pemee | 
enterprises in the Britis 
empire. 
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ness. Quotations, May 1: first patents $9 
bbl, seconds $8.50, strong bakers $8.30, 
jute, f.o.b., mills, or ex-track, less 10¢ 
bbl for cash. 

The stocks and offerings of Ontario 
winter wheat flour are limited. Prices 
increased 10@20c bbl last week. Quota- 
tion, May 1, $6.60@6.70, car lots, second- 
hand jutes, track, net cash. 


NOTES 

Robert Harvie, of Brodie & Harvie, 
Ltd., self-rising flour manufacturer, is i|], 

The Royal Securities Corporation soon 
will offer preferred stock of the new A\I- 
berta Pacific Grain Co. 

George Denault, of the Denault Grain 
& Provision Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., 
visited Montreal recently. 

R. R. Dobell, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has been making a tour 
of the company’s western offices. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager for tlie 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has recovered 
from a recent attack of the grip. 

B. S. Sharing, sales manager for tlie 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has 
returned from a holiday trip in the 
southern states. 

Charles D. Tweedie, of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has recovered froin 
an illness which kept him away from his 
office two weeks. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has been con- 
fined to his home with a serious illness, 
is slowly recovering. 

C. A. Paquet, a well-known flour rep- 
resentative in Quebec, has been appoint- 
ed to represent the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., in that city. 

E. L. McColl, Canadian trade com 
missioner, just returned from Peru, re 
ports that Canadian and United States 
millers cannot hope for any considerable 
business in that country. Imports of 
wheat are on a larger basis than those o! 
flour. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso 
ciation has been informed by the seed 
branch of the department of agriculture 
that the department does not contem 
plate any amendments to the feeding 
stuffs act at the present session of Par 
liament. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour situation in the western 
provinces is unchanged. Domestic de 
mand is very light, buyers evidently stil! 
drawing upon their stocks. Export busi 
ness is almost entirely lacking, and pric: 
are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top paten! 
springs were quoted, May 1, at $9.15 bbi, 
jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears al 
$6.95, Fort William basis; cotton, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 
their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 

NOTES 


A press dispatch from Kamsack, Sask., 
states that the elevator of the Pioneer 
Grain Co. at that point was struck by) 
lightning, April 23, but sustained onl; 
slight damage. 


David C. Stewart, office manager 0! 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro 
ducers, Ltd., left Winnipeg last week for 
New York, from which point he will go 
to Montreal, and sail from there May 8 
for Great Britain, where he expects to 
spend the next two months. 


James William Scallion, first president 
of the United Farmers of Manitoba, 
when that organization was known as the 
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Grain Growers’ Association, died at his 
home at Virden, Man., April 24, aged 84. 
He was a pioneer agriculturist in west- 
ern Canada, and closely associated with 
the farmers’ movements in this province. 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg. man- 
ager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, returned last week from a three 
months’ trip in the Orient. Mr. Lambert 
had many interesting things to say con- 
cerning oriental business conditions, and 
expressed the opinion that a settlement 
of China’s economic troubles would mean 
a very valuable trade expansion for 
Canada. 

J. M. Wiley, grain merchant, Winni- 
peg, has purchased 15 of the elevators 
owned by the Manitoba government. The 
amount involved in the transaction is 
stated to be $30,600. The reason given 
for the lowness of the purchase price is 
that these elevators were in existence 
when the Manitoba government acquired 
its elevator system. The provincial gov- 
ernment intends to dispose of its remain- 
ing 89 grain elevators. 

G. Rock. 





CANADIAN FARMERS 
ARE PROSPEROUS 


\n article in a recent issue of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Progress in Can- 
ada calls attention to the fact that pos- 
sibly never within remembrance has an 
agricultural season in Canada _ been 
ushered in under more favorable or pro- 
pitious conditions. There is no doubt 
that agriculturists from one end of the 
dominion to the other are in better shape 
finvncially than at any time since the 
war. 
fhe winter in western Canada has been 
one of the mildest ever recorded, as a re- 
sult of which live stock of all kinds has 
come through in excellent condition. 
There is every likelihood of work upon 
the land being generally under way at a 
much earlier date than usual. Spring 
plowing, offsetting the unfavorable fall 
in Saskatchewan, is expected to bring 
the acreage available for spring seeding 
at least up to the figure of 1925. 

Surveying the situation generally, over 
the country there seems to be no agricul- 
tural feature which might justify con- 
cern. One of the happiest features in 
the agricultural survey is the manner in 
which prosperous farming conditions in 
the dominion are attracting the attention 
of those in other countries and actuating 
them into taking long contemplated 
steps. The initial movement from the 
British Isles and certain continental 
countries direct to farms in Canada, in- 
vites the belief that the year’s addition 
to Canadian farming population in this 
manner will greatly exceed that for some 
years, while the independent sales of land 
in western Canada, largely attributable 
to newcomers from the United States, are 
Stated to be greater than since the end 
of the war. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
ixports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
925 and 1924, to March 31, 1926 and 1925, 
ia United States and Canadian seaboard 
orts, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics: 


1 
V 

p 
of 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 8,117,980 2,092,503 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 112,440,080 63,242,402 

Via Canadian ports. 40,246,098 28,931,330 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports .... 173,828 254,126 


Via Canadian ports. 45,888,346 19,720,659 








TORRES c<92 cedwecdléns 206,866,332 104,241,020 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

ro— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 12,267 15,814 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 627,120 777,309 

Via Canadian ports. 1,578,742 1,322,124 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 2,315,640 3,466,477 

Via Canadian ports. 2,947,427 1,984,190 

TOCUME. 6) sapcs ceases 7,481,196 7,565,914 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
nerece reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
» principal northern border ports as fol- 
ows: 

{mports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending——,, July 1, 1925, to 
April 24 April 17 April 24, 1926 

cues 38,000 1,629,000 
_ Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

—Week ending——, 
April 24 April 17 


July 1, 1925, to 
April 24, 1926 
12,445,000 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour is dull, although one 
or two mills state that the past week’s 
business was very good jor this time of 
year. Domestic business is on a small 
lot basis, and little export flour is being 
sold other than to Latin America. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Because of the 
small quantity of flour kept on hand in 
the South during the present crop year, 
demand has remained fairly steady from 
that territory. Although sales are not 
for large amounts, nevertheless they are 
numerous enough to enable the mills to 
maintain a percentage of operation com- 
paring favorably with the last year or 
two. Practically all business is for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is very quiet. The baking 
trade apparently has sufficient booked 
to last well up to June 1. Old bookings 
have practically all been taken out, and 
all new business is for prompt shipment. 

Exports—Sales of flour to Latin 
America were reported last week, and 
that continues to be almost the exclusive 
outlet for export flour. It is impossible 
to interest European buyers, although 
local exporters are keeping in close touch 
with their foreign connections. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, May 1: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.35@8.85, straight $7.60@8, first 
clear $6.60@7.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.20@8.60, straight $7.40@7.90, first 
clear $6.30@6.80; spring first. patent 
$8.30@8.80, standard patent $8@8.30, 
first clear $6.60@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 85-May 1 ...cccccese 19,600 32 
Previous week .......+..6:% 21,800 34 
FOAF GRO ceccccsccecccess 14,500 23 
PWO POOTS BHO cirsevccses 23,000 36 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 25-May 1 ..........- 27,200 $1 
Previous week ........... 40,100 46 
TWORP BOS .covececvcscevese 31,500 36 
BwWO FORTS GRO ov cccececss 38,000 44 


NOTES 


A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., is 
away on vacation. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, spent several days in the South 
on business last week. 

Roy V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called at this office last week on his 
way home from a business trip in the 
South. 

Henry Klug, for the last five years 
superintendent of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills Co., died in Kansas City, April 
28. He had been connected with Mis- 
souri mills for over 25 years. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was little demand for old wheat 
flour last week, but dealers reported a 
good call for new. This is being quoted 
at $7.10@7.50 bbl, about $1 below old. 
Orders are mostly for shipment the first 
half of July. Bakers and wholesale gro- 
cers are limiting their purchases, and 
few large sales were made during the 
week. Europe remains out of line, and 
inquiries fell off. It is claimed that re- 
cent shipments possibly were made to 
keep brands on the market, rather than 
lose the money that has been spent in 
advertising by the mills interested. It 
is said, however, that Europe is constant- 
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ly getting more in line with American 
ideas as to price. 
Flour prices, April 29: 


——Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.25 $8.75 
95 per cent ....... 8.90 8.00 9.20 
100 per cent ...... 8.60 7.50 8.65 
GUE scceeccvsecess 8.30 7.30 8.25 
First clear ....... esve 7.00 7.35 
Second clear ..... seen 6.70 6.55 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 29: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... $345 Mayaguez ..... 850 
po eee 250 Nuevitas ...... 2,710 
Barranquilla ... 255 Panama City .. 605 
} eee 450 POMCO ...000.00 460 
Bluefields ...... 650 Progreso ....... 500 
Caibarien ...... 1,765 Puerto Barrios. 4,522 
Camaguey ..... 225 Puerto Colombia 400 
Cardenas ...... 875 Puerto Cortez .. 200 
Cienfuegos ..... 650 Puerto Limon .. 700 
Cozumel ....... Punta Arenas .. 300 
Guayaquil ..... Sagua la Grande 455 
Havana ....... San Jose ...... 700 
Kingston San Juan ..... 1,505 
La Ceiba Santiago ....... 250 
Matanzas Vera Cruz ..... 2,750 





A total of 32,607 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 29, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,600 
bags; Santiago, 250; Kingston, 425; 
Puerto Limon, 700; Puerto Colombia, 
400; Colon, 1,000; Punta Arenas, 250; 
Panama City, 150; Puerto Barrios, 4,122; 
Belize, 450. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 550; 
Bluefields, 200; Puerto Cortez, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,350; Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,450; Nuevi- 
tas, 1,500; Caibarien, 500; Sagua la 
Grande, 200; Cardenas, 875; Matanzas, 
925. 

In addition to the above, Havana took 
800 bus wheat, Tampico 7,110, and Pro- 
greso 12,649; Vera Cruz took 699 bags 
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bran, and Ponce 100; Arroyo took 250 
bags feed, Vera Cruz 475, Colon 80, 
San Juan 4,170, Ponce 1,105, Mayaguez 
935, and Arecibo 600; Havana took 500 
bags alfalfa meal; Ponce took 350 bags 
corn meal, Mayaguez 1,200; Aguadilla 
575, Arecibo 800, Caibarien 90 and King- 
ston 305. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade inspected very little grain for out- 
ward shipment last week, and only a few 
cars reached New Orleans by barge. El- 
evator stocks were reported on April 29 
as follows: wheat, 105,000 bus; corn, 128,- 
000; oats, 44,000; rye, 18,000. 

Both the spot and future rice markets 
were quiet. The latter closed on April 
29 as follows: May 6.40c lb, June 6.46c, 
and October 5.72c. The following figures 


were posted at the Board of Trade, 
April 29: 

Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 29 +++. 792,830 679,376 

Same period, 1925 ........ 929,671 703,791 
Sales— 

Season to April 29 ....... 76,306 370,916 


Same period, 1925 ........ 54,517 1,044,475 


NOTES 


McNeil Kohnke has been elected sec- 
retary of the Orleans Flour Co. 


E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., was a recent 
visitor here. 

Stephen E. Smith, of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, is calling on 
the trade in southwestern Louisiana. 

A. Lepogmer, manager of the credit 
department of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., is making a trip through near-by 
territory. 

A. Mollenelle, manager of the Porto 
Rican office of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., reports very little demand for flour 
on the island. 

J. K. Butt, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, is spending two weeks in New 
Orleans with J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
calling on the trade. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
reports having more than 2,000 bags 
flour booked for shipment next week to 
Havana. This is said to be the first 
time in some weeks that flour has been 
booked ahead in such quantity. 

John E. Koerner & Co. have taken 
over the representation in sections of 
Louisiana and Mississippi of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
B. M. Hagan, sales manager for the mill, 
who was in New Orleans recently, at- 
tended to the closing details. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 








Australian Hints 


for the Use of Old 


Flour Sacks 


in The Northwestern Miller in which 

A. L. H. Street referred to the sug- 
gestions of a farmer’s wife for the use 
of old flour sacks, the Australasian Bak- 
er says: 

“Waste, we are told, is a terrible thing 
that saps the strength of the world. If 
there were no waste at all everybody 
in the world could work a 22-hour week 
and have just as much (or as little) 
wealth as at present and much more time 
in which to spend it. 

“Therefore, let us avoid the waste of 
used calico flour sacks. Let us invent 
some methods of using them after they 
have been emptied of their contents 
other than for washing the floor or stuff- 
ing up cracks in the walls. It should be 
much easier than finding uses for dis- 
carded politicians and safety razor 
blades.” 

Continuing, the Australian paper of- 
fers a few hints which it considers that 
the bag manufacturer, baker and miller 
might do well to consider: 

“Our American friend has missed a 
few of the obvious uses. For instance, 
he does not include that very popular 
adaptation of the calico sack so as to 
make a meat safe. You simply put your 
meat on a big plate, slip it into the flour 
sack, tie the top and hang it up on the 
branch of a tree or from the veranda. 
The blowflies can buzz around it all day 
then without doing it any harm. Millers 
would help here if they would only 
make the sacks cylindrical, so that the 
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plate would sit better in the bottom. It 
is distinctly annoying to have a rather 
‘gravyfied’ piece of meat tip up as one 
hangs it over one’s head, through the 
unsuitable nature of the bottom of the 
sack allowing the plate to slip. 

“Nor has he mentioned the great value 
of the flour sack for making tent flies 
and, with the aid of two saplings, 
stretchers. He has entirely overlooked 
the suitability of the sack for the pur- 
pose of wrapping around a fruit tree 
trunk to stop pests crawling up and eat- 
ing the fruit. Millers could help by 
putting a neat little hook on the top of 
the sack, thus saving the orchardist 
much worry. Pea growers find them 
fine as bird frighteners, but if millers 
would only forget their conservatism and 
put a few bright splashes of color on 
them they would be much more valuable. 

“To our mind, however, the greatest 
use of all has been forgotten. Every- 
body has seen those patterns on cloth for 
‘rag dolls.’ Why put the farmer’s wife 
to all this trouble? Why not make a 
few simple adjustments in shape, print 
on the outside of the sack the represen- 
tation of a human form, and leave her 
simply to fill it up with grass, chaff, or 
something of the kind, to make a doll 
for little Mary? 

“Some misguided person recently at- 
tempted to count the uses of the empty 
kerosene tin. He died before he could 
complete his task. What have millers 
been doing to let American oil combines 
get such a lead on them?” 
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NEW YORK 


No large sales were reported in the 
New York .market last week. Buying 
was solely for current needs. Consum- 
ers could not be induced to take on large 
lots even when quotations were admit- 
tedly low, in spite of the fact that all 
stocks are very light. 

In an attempt to arouse buyers’ inter- 
est, some mills made very liberal conces- 
sions. On hard winter wheat flours there 
was a range of 95c bbl, but even those 
mills quoting the lowest prices did not 
obtain a satisfactory volume of business. 

New Crop Flour—For the past two 
weeks there has been little interest in 
new crop flour and, aside from a few 
round lots sold about three weeks ago, 
nothing of any consequence seems to 
have been done. A rumor circulated in 
the market last week of sales by a well- 
known southwestern mill at $7 bbl. This 
was authoritatively denied by the mill's 
representative here, which leaves no 
doubt of its inaccuracy. Some of the 
smaller mills continued to make prices of 
$7@7.25, but those with established 
brands seemed uninterested. 

Export.—Export sales were light last 
week, and a falling off in inquiries was 
noticed, with fewer clearances. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 1: 
spring fancy patents $8.75@9.25 bbl, 
standard patents $8.25@8.75, clears $7.30 
@7.75; hard winter short patents $8.60 
@9, straights $8@8.80; soft winter 
straights, $7.75@8.30; rye, $5.75@6,—all 
in jutes. 


ASSOCIATION PLANS BANQUET 


The Flour Jobbers and Bakers’ Supply 
Merchants of Greater New York are 
making elaborate plans for their banquet 
on May 13 at the Hotel Astor. At a 
meeting on April 29 it was announced 
that the tickets had sold so rapidly that 
only a limited number remained, more 
having been reported disposed of than 
were sold altogether for the dinner last 
year. 

Those present at this meeting pledged 
$2,000 toward the $6,000,000 drive for 
Jewish Relief, and it is believed this will 
be increased to nearly $5,000, although 
many members have given through other 
channels. 

This association appears to be grow- 
ing steadily, with new members reported 
at each meeting, and the initiation fee 
has been raised to $100. Harry Krule- 
witch and Harry Sellinger have worked 
untiringly in their efforts to perfect the 
strong foundation needed for a perma- 
nent organization. 


FOSTER CONCERN DISCIPLINED 


The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange announced on 
April 26 that the Chase Commercial Cor- 
poration had been prohibited from doing 
business with members of the exchange. 
The complainants in the matter were 
Burke & McMahon, and the basis there- 
of was nonfulfillment of contract. The 
testimony showed that the defendant 
concern was a subsidiary of Foster & Co. 
and that only a small portion of the 
capital specified as having been paid in 
had actually been paid; also that Mack 
H. Foster, who was supposed to head 
both concerns, had formerly been in the 
clothing business and his name was Fin- 
kelstein, but by legal process it had been 
changed to Foster. 


EXCHANGE OFFICERS NOMINATED 


B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., flour brokers, and Walter B. Pol- 
lock, manager of the marine department 
of the New York Central Railroad, have 
been selected by the nominating commit- 
tee of the New York Produce Exchange 
for president and treasurer, respective- 


ly, for the coming year. They will be 
voted upon at the election in June. 


NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 961, the previous week 
974, and for the same week a year ago 
1,128. 

E. A. Weaver, manager for B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was in- 
troduced on ’change last week by Harry 
Spear, of the Harry R. Gordon Co. 

Dawson & Seaver, who have for many 
years had their offices in room 447, Prod- 
uce Exchange, moved to larger quarters 
on May 1, in room 362, same building. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & Co., 
flour export, returned April 29 from a 
visit to the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, of which he formerly 
was a director. 

W. J. de Winter, who has recently 
joined the Russell-Miller Milling Co. as 
export manager, visited the local office 
of the mill last week, prior to sailing on 
May 1 for Havana. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Fred Burrall, field 
manager for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and S. B. Fairbanks, president 
of the Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager, and George Hincke, president, of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, were here last week making their 
headquarters at the office of L. A. Vi- 
viano. 

Clarence S. Chase, who has been sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, for eight years, is 
opening an office here for the Reynier 
Van Evera Co., flour and corn products 
brokers of Kansas City. The New York 
branch of the company will deal chiefly 
with the bakery trade. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York last week, as com- 
piled by the Barr Shipping Corporation, 
amounted to 811,659 bus and 49,942 bbls. 
Only two shipments of flour were of any 
size, 20,800 bbls to Alexandria and 10,700 
to Taku Bar, the rest being in lots of a 
few thousand barrels, or less, and scat- 
tered among 12 different ports. 


The Fleischmann Co. for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1926, reports net in- 
come of $4,131,378, after charges and 
federal taxes. This is equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to 9le a share 
earned on 4,500,000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock, compared with 90c a share 
in the preceding quarter, and $2,838,972, 
or $1.88 a share, on 1,500,000 shares out- 
standing in the first quarter of 1925. 


BUFFALO 


Millers and jobbers are marking time 
until the end of the present crop wheat. 
With the results of the past two years in 
mind and the full difference between the 
options still marked, they will continue 
to do only a routine business. There is 
no new business. 

Conditions favor an active flour de- 
mand. Potatoes are still high; unem- 
ployment continues. Yet the lack of in- 
terest in flour continues. Once upon a 
time it was customary to lay in a stock 
of old flour to mix with the new, but 
now the chance is taken that the new will 
be better than the old. 

Mills are further curtailing operations, 
the lack of wheat, due to the late open- 
ing of navigation, being the principal 
reason. With prices below the cost of 
manufacture based on present value of 
wheat, millers have no desire to run on 
the present wheat holdings, which are 
firmly held at higher limits. 

Rye flour is having the usual seasonal 
demand. There is a routine business 
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which does not have much of an effect 
on prices, which are practically un- 
changed. 

Buffalo quotations, May 1: sprin 
fancy patents $9.40@9.50 bbl, standar 
patent $9@9.15, clears $7.65@7.70; sec- 
ond clears $45.50 ton; rye, $5.50 bbl for 
white, $5.25 for medium, and $4.20 for 
dark; hard winters $9@9.20, straight 
$8.75@8.90, soft winters $9.40@9.50. 

Rochester quotations, May 1: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $9.20@9.50 
bbl, pastry at $9@9.20, and rye at $5.50 
@6 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 25-May 1.. 238,000 161,281 6 
Previous week .. 238,000 152,156 64 
Year Q@O ...0-.- 238,000 170,080 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 131,097 80 
Three years ago. 166,500 82,625 49 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of grain in store in the harbor 
on April 26 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat ....... 1,124,567 882,338 2,006,905 
GOOM seseccee 2,412,680 ...0.. 2,412,580 
SP Tomeee.  secgee 725,169 
Barley ....... 191,670 172,214 363,893 
BIO vecvecves 39,462 8 acces 17,441 

2 


D. F. Davis, Secretary of War, award- 
ed $118,000 for the improvement of the 
local harbor and $143,000 for the Black 
Rock channel and Tonawanda harbor on 
April 30. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BALTIMORE 

The flour market was deserted last 
week, and demand was stagnant. Buy- 
ers have apparently lost faith in any 
permanent improvement in values this 
side of the new crop movement. 

Mills are anxious for business and 
ready to meet almost any reasonable of- 
fers, but are not demoralizing the situa- 
tion by throwing overboard their product 
at ruinous rates. If there were any sales 
last week, they were confined to car lots 
of standard spring and hard winter pat- 
ent and near-by soft winter straight at 
prices within the range of quotations, 
and kept under cover. It was rumored 
that a sale of new hard winter standard 
patent had recently been made in this 
territory at $7, jute or cotton, for July- 
August shipment, but it could neither 
be located nor confirmed. Several south- 
western mills were willing to sell new 
standard grade at $7.50, cotton, but the 
trade shows no interest at that figure. 

Nominal closing prices, May 1, car 
lots, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.60@ 
8.85, straight $8.10@8.35; soft winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50, straight (near- 
by) $7.25@7.50; rye flour, white $5.40 
@5.65, dark $4.35@4.60. 


NOTES 

Receipts of flour last week included 
4,641 bbls destined for export. 

J. S. Jeffrey, of the United Farmers’ 
Co-operative Co., Toronto, Ont., visited 
this market last week. 

Richard Swartz, manager of the New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in 
Baltimore on April 30. 

Baltimore received in April 77,284 bbls 
flour, against 138,875 last year, and ex- 
ported 20,344, against 87,397. 

Thomas H. Seal, agent of Baltimore & 
Ohio elevators at Locust Point, who was 
critically ill for a while, is now looking 
better than ever. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in April 
were 1,489,157 bus; last year, 3,131,112. 
Grain exports in April, 1,649,155 bus; 
last year, 7,542,232. 

Millfeed receipts during April were 
1,623 tons, against 941 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to May 1, 6,341 tons, 
against 4,453 last year. 

David M. Hershey, formerly of the 
S. W. Hershey Flour Mills, York, Pa., 
has applied for membership in the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 78 cars—4 No. 1 
hard spring, 57 No. 4 dark northern 
spring, 2 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 2 mixed, 
and 13 No, 2 red durum. 
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Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan, 
1 to May 1 were 308,360 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 624,000; flour exports 
54,884, a year ago 338,177; grain receipts 
7,028,354 bus, a year ago 11,185,282; grain 
exports 8,186,074 bus, a year ago 14,- 


083,996. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
BOSTON 


Demand for flour is light, buyers only 
taking small amounts. Most of the trade 
is awaiting the advent of new wheat 
flour offerings. It is the general belief 
among salesmen, apparently, that the 
trade has concluded that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by buying ahead to any 
extent. The sale of a single carload is 
considered rather an important event. 
Only an occasional order is placed, and 
directions are usually given for shipment 
within 30 or 60 days at the outside. One 
feature of the present situation is that 
the trade is disposed to allow the specula- 
tor to have his way in the manipulation of 
the wheat market, and its effect upon the 
flour prices gives him little or no con- 
cern. 

Flour prices, April 30, for mill ship- 
ment, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as fol- 
lows: spring patents, special short $9.90 
@10 bbl, standard patents $8.65@9.85, 
first clears $7.50@8.25; hard winter pat- 
ents special short $9.10@9.80, standard 
patents $8.50@8.85; soft winter patents 
$8.40@9.25, straight $8@8.50, clear $7@ 
7.50. 

Receipts of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal at Boston during April 
amounted to 32,300 sacks, equal to 16,300 
bbls, compared with 21,100 sacks, or 10,- 
550 bbls, during the previous month and 
16,450 sacks, or 8,225 bbls, in April, 1925. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with 
some cutting in prices of white patents, 
certain mills offering at 15@25c bbl un- 
der prices quoted by others. Choice 
white patents were offered on May 1 at 
$5.75@6 bbl, in sacks, and standard pat 
ents at $5.60@5.80. Dark rye was dul! 
at $4.50@4.55. Rye meal was held high 
er, with a fair demand at $4.80@4.85 bb, 
in sacks. 

NOTES‘ 


Charles T. McCarthy, eastern New 
England representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn., has 
been elected to active membership in the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 


W. S. Woodworth, secretary and treas- 
urer of E. S. Woodworth & Co., grain 
shippers, Minneapolis, recently visited 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, as 
also did W. B. Joyce, Duluth, and R. C. 
Foster, Birmingham, Ala. 

William H. Chandler, transportation 
manager of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, and formerly manager 0! 
the transportation bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
to honorary membership in the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


There is little trading in flour, buyer: 
and sellers being apart in their ideas o! 
value. Supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, but purchas 
ers are unwilling to operate except ai 
greater concessions than the mills are 
disposed to allow. Prices were reduced 
10@25c bbl early in the week, but at the 
close there is a steadier undertone, duc 
to the strength of wheat. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 1: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.50, standard patent $8.75 
@9, first clear $7.50@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.90@9.40, straight $8.50@ 
8.90; soft winter straight $/.75@8.50; rye 
flour, white $5.85@6.10, medium $5.50@ 
5.75, dark $5.25@5.50. 

NOTES 

James J. Rodgers, flour and grain mer- 
chant, has returned from a business trip 
to Minneapolis. 

Richard Swartz, manager of the New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was re- 
cently on ’change. 

Frank J. Montmore, grain salesman 
connected with James J. Rodgers, is 
building a summer cottage at Ocean City, 


John Gillespie, of the flour and grain 
firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, has re- 
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covered from an attack of the grip and 
is again attending to business. 

Walter Passmore, head of the grain 
and feed firm of Passmore & Co., Not- 
tingham, has returned from a_ three 
weeks’ vacation, spent at Atlanta, Ga. 

Emanuel H. Price, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange since 
1918 and for 80 years a member of the 
board of directors, died on April 29, of 
cancer of the tongue. Mr. Price has 
been in the flour and grain business in 
this city for nearly 50 years, and was a 
member of the exchange for 43 years. 
He was 75 years old. 

On April 26, at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, J. S. W. Holton was re-elect- 
ed president for the twenty-fourth con- 
secutive term; Walter T. Roach vice 
president, fifth term; W. W. Frazier, Jr., 
treasurer, tenth term; James T. Kernan 
secretary, tenth term; John F. Lewis so- 
licitor, thirty-fourth term. 

Samuvuet S. Danrets. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Little change was noted in the flour 
market last week. Fluctuations in the 
wheat market put a damper on any good- 
sized sales. Stocks in the hands of the 
larger bakers are apparently plentiful, 
as they do not appear to be in a hurry 
to make purchases. The smaller ones are 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
some of them are having financial trou- 
bles, finding it difficult to meet their 
obligations, due to the high price of flour 
and other ingredients used in baking and 
their inability to obtain a higher price 
for their bakery products. 

Sales of clears showed some improve- 
ment, but demand for rye flour was 
light. Semolina was quoted on May 1 
at 54%c lb, Pittsburgh. Sales are nom- 
inal. 

Prices for spring and winter wheat 
flours were almost on the same level last 
week, although the bulk of the business 
was taken by northwestern mills. 

Quotations, May 1, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $8.75@ 
9.25 bbl, standard patent $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $8.25@8.75, 
standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears $7@ 
7.50; soft winter $7.50@7.75, bulk; pure 
white rye $5@5.50, medium $4@4.50, and 
dark $3.50@4, 

NOTES 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., was a Pittsburgh visitor last week. 

W. Harvey Uhler, who for 24 years 
conducted a flour and grocery store at 
Harrisburg, died, apparently by his own 
hand, on April 28. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel on May 8. Din- 
ner will precede the business session. L. 
E. Bowman will preside. 

\. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., spent the past week on 
a business trip to western Maryland and 
southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Che offices of the International Mill- 
ing Co. formerly located at 20 East 
Carson Street, are now situated in the 
Terminal Warehouse. J. T. Lipford is 
manager. 

The sales force of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. held a meet- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce, at 
which D. H. Crock, local manager, pre- 
sided. Last week he visited the West 
Virginia territory. 

C. C. Larus. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Preparations have 
been practically concluded for the thirty- 
first annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cusey May 10-11. Special trains will 
leave New York, Grand Central Station, 
May 9 at 10 a.m., returning May 11 at 
5:30 p.m. Frank Meyer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been appointed director of 
transportation. 





RETAIL GROCERS PLAN CONVENTION 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers will be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
June 21-24. Headquarters will be at the 
Seneca Hotel. 
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SEATTLE 


Mills are finding very light flour de- 
mand from all markets. Fine crop 
prospects in the Pacific Northwest, with 
new crop wheat contracts ruling 15@20c 
bu lower than old wheat prices, exert a 
restraining influence on buying ahead in 
north coast markets. Outside mills have 
fared no better than local ones. Buyers 
whose stocks are low, which is the almost 
universal condition, are content to await 
developments before buying more than 
temporary requirements, and mills report 
new business practically at a standstill. 

There was spasmodic inquiry from the 
Atlantic seaboard last week, but buyers 
and sellers were seldom able to get to- 
gether on prices. Middle western de- 
mand has been lagging, and few mills 
have been able to meet buyers’ views. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, April 30: 
family patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7@7.40, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.35@7.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.40@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, April 30: Dakota $9.20@9.70, 
Montana $8.40@8.70. 

Export Trade—A trifling trade has 
been passing with the west coast of South 
America; otherwise export business has 
been practically dead. Flour quotations 
based on old wheat prices are too high 
for the Orient, and while new crop wheat 
values, as indicated by the limited con- 
tracting for new wheat done so far, give 
promise of business later, mills have 
nothing sufficiently definite as to opening 
prices to warrant them in making for- 
ward offers. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export 
flour quotations, April 30: to Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.90, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
clears, 20c bbl less; patents $8.45, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, or $7.70, net, f.a.s; to 
the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 44s, and hard wheat straights 
45s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 25-May 1 ........... 12,392 23 
Previous week ...........+ 13,244 25 
pT ea Pree ee Tf 10,914 21 
py ee ere re 23,097 44 
TRESS FORTS BHO .....ccces 29,369 56 
POMP WORTS GOO 2c ccccecees 22,398 42 
PUPS PORTS. BHO. oc ccisedvcis 12,573 24 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 25-May 1 ........... 23,500 41 
Previous week ........... 23,694 42 
FORE BBO cccccccvecorevcs 6,678 12 
TWO YOOTS OBO. occcccccces 20,012 35 
Three years ago .......... 11,130 20 
Four years ago .......+.++:+ 15,109 26 
Five years ago ........ss. 22,390 39 


NOTES 


Flour arrivals at Seattle in April, 220 
ears; at Tacoma, 105. 

Ralph Denio, vice president and man- 
ager of the Denio-Barr Milling & Grain 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., who has been spend- 
ing some weeks in California, was in 
Seattle last week on his way home. 

Wheat receipts at north Pacific sea- 
board in April, 2,150 cars, as follows: 
Seattle, 300; Tacoma, 460; Portland, 2,- 
150. Receipts since June 30, 1925: Seat- 
tle, 6,230, against 7,210 last year; Ta- 
coma, 5,690, against 5,670; Portland, 16,- 
450, against 14,240. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to South and Central America in 
April: to Acajutla, 504 bbls; Mollendo, 
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1,975; Arequipa, 225; Antofagasta, 225; 
Paita, 1,075; Aruro, 3,000; La Paz, 3,000; 
Charana, 1,000; Uyuni, 660; Corinto, 1,- 
242; La Union, 1,055. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices were slightly higher last 
week, although demand continued very 
slack and the policy of watchful waiting 
continued. Even the quantity of small 


‘lot purchases seemed to decline. Big 


buyers were entirely out of the market. 
Flour receipts showed some decline from 
previous weeks. 

California mills did not revise their 
prices last week. Quotations, May I: 
family patents $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco; bakers patents, $8.10@ 
8.60. Kansas standard patents were 
quoted at $8.75@9 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9@9.25; Dakota standard 
patents, $9.10@9.35; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $7.60@7.80; macaroni 
flour, $7.25@7.60; straights, $7.50@7.70, 
—car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

NOTES 

C. N. Hawkins, grain dealer, Seattle, 
was in San Francisco last week. 

Fresno chain stores are having a bread 
price war, with the result that bread 
which sold at 124%@l5c a loaf is now 
selling at 8Yéc. 

W. W. Crocker, director of the Sperry 
Flour Co., has been visiting properties 
in Utah in which he is interested, in- 
cluding the plant of the Columbia Steel 
Co. 


An offer of $1,500,000 of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.’s 6 per cent sinking 
fund debentures was made on the San 
Francisco financial market last week, the 
price being 99% and accrued interest. 

Additional efforts to secure reductions 
in San Quentin grain sack prices are 
being made by live stock men and grain 
growers, who are working through vari- 
ous farm organizations to secure authori- 
zation of this cut from the state prison 
board. 

Computations of court officials at Mar- 
tinez show that the $169,000 damage case 
of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. against the 
Great Western Power Co. is the most 
expensive litigation ever handled in Con- 
tra Costa County. The suit is to re- 
cover for loss of 8,000 tons grain de- 
stroyed in 1924 when fire razed the Port 
Costa warehouse in which Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co. had grain stored. It was 
claimed that the fire was .caused by 
faulty electric transformers. The first 
trial is estimated to have cost $50,000, 
without a decision being reached, and 
the court attachés consider that the cost 
of the second one, now started, will be 
$75,000, bringing the total to over 20 
per cent of the entire claim. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market was dull last week. 
There is little buying, and dealers say 
this condition will continue until the new 
crop is harvested. 

Carload quotations, April 30: Califor- 
nia family patents, $9.20 bbl; hard wheat 
bakers, $8.40; blended bakers, $8.20; 
California pastry, $7.50; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $8.50; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $8; Montana standard 
patents, $8.80; Dakota standard patents, 
$9.50; Washington pastry, $7.50. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market drifted along last 
week without any changes in price and 
with very little buying. Until the new 
season opens, the mills expect little more 
than buying to fill immediate needs. 
Family patents. were quoted on May 1 
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at $8.45 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $9.45, 
and bakers blue-stem at $8.45. 

New business with the Orient is lim- 
ited, owing to the liberal stocks of wheat 
still on hand there. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 25-May 1 ........... 27,285 44 
POOVEGES. WOOK 6.000.000 26,252 42 
Year ago Serer 23 
Two years ago ........... 30,752 49 
Three years ago .......... 24,862 40 
Four years ago ........... 21,025 36 
Five years ago .. . 20,290 42 


7 7” 
The steamer Bearport cleared last 

week with about 2,000 tons flour for the 

Orient. About the same quantity will 

go out on the West Cadron in a few 

days. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
IMPROVED AT SHANGHAI 


The wheat and flour market of Shang- 
hai was steady during March, according 
to a cable received by the United States 
Department of Commerce from G. C. 
Howard, American trade commissioner 
at that place. Large mills are working 
to full capacity; small ones on half time. 
They all grind a mixture of 70 per cent 
foreign wheat and 30 per cent native, 
with both of which they are well sup- 
plied. 





BREADSTUFF SHIPMENTS EXPAND 

MELBOURNE, VicToria, March 20.— 
Since Dec. 1, 1925, the opening of the 
shipping season, Australia has exported 
30,002,420 bus wheat, compared with 39,- 
856,062 for the corresponding term of 
the previous season, and 122,993 short 
tons flour, against 96,972. The total 
shipments have been equivalent to 35,- 
906,084 bus wheat, compared with 44,- 
510,718 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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EVEN IN FRANCE 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: “La Meunerie Francaise,” official 
organ of l’Association Nationale de la 
Meunerie Francaise, contains in its issue 
of Feb. 28, 1926, a very interesting item 
which millers of the United States and 
Canada will recognize as a familiar af- 
fair in so far as the milling business in 
North America is concerned. 

It appears that the French associa- 
tion is composed of a number of small 
regional groups. One of these groups, 
known as Le Syndicat des Meuniers de 
Aveyron, met at Rodez on Jan. 238, 
1926, approved preambles explained at 
the thirty-second congress of millers, at 
Paris, and accepted the following condi- 
tions: 

First—That any contract made for 
delivery of wheat flour by millers on the 
one part, and on the other part by bak- 
ers, pastrymen and flour merchants, 
shall not be for a longer term than two 
months, including the current month, ex- 
cepting, however, that sales may be made 
from the fifteenth day of a month for 
the two following months. 

Second—That guaranties against de- 
cline be absolutely prohibited. 

Third—That contracts be strictly car- 
ried out. 

It is evident that the millers in France 
are victims of that pernicious custom of 
guaranteeing sales of flour against de- 
cline. Their efforts to remedy this cry- 
ing evil will be watched with more than 
the usual amount of interest by millers 
in Britain, and this side of the water as 
well. They have the sympathy of all the 
well-thinking friends of the milling busi- 
ness. It is hoped they will succeed, and 
their example be followed. 

As to the strict carrying out of con- 
tracts, can you find anything to be said 
against this proposition? We cannot. 

J. L. V. Matrerre, 

Secretary of the Canadian National 

Millers’ Association. 
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The closing out of April contracts has eliminated considerable pressure 
from the millfeed market, and demand has fallen off during the past week, 


though reports indicate widely varying conditions. 


There has been another 


sharp decline in bran prices in the Southwest, making a total of $2@2.50 


ton during the past three weeks. 


last week’s level, but jobbers are about $1 ton lower. 
New pasturage and the relative prices 


is off current consumptive demand. 


of coarse grains tend to decrease the call for millfeeds. 
ing factor, on the other hand, is the continued low output of mills. 


Minneapolis bran prices are firm at about 


The edge, apparently, 


A strong support- 
Buyers 


generally are not yet much interested in future feed to the point of active 
bidding, except at prices below those the mills are willing to entertain. 
Canadian mills report that the keen demand characterizing the dominion 
feed market in recent months is unabated, 


CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed is fairly steady, but 
demand has decreased, Buyers are slow 
if following the advance, and are only 
taking on feed as required, Mixers are 
in the market for moderate amounts, and 
small jobbers and dealers also are taking 
on scattered lots. ‘There is no life to 
the demand, however, and future book- 
ings are limited, Spring bran was quot- 
ed, May 1, at $28,50@29 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $29, standard middlings $27@ 
27.50, flour middlings $29.50@30, and red 
dog $32,50@34A. 

Milwaukee.—While bran held firm last 
week and spot stuff strong to 50c ton 
higher, middlings turned easier and spot 
as well as deferred supplies were made 
available at 50c@$1 ton decline. Mills 
will need more time to fill April com- 
mitments, with flour business light and 
production correspondingly small, De- 
mand is showing the usual effect of the 
spring feeding season, and inquiry for 
May shipment is active. The opening of 
navigation is releasing considerable stor- 
age feed, which may work against much 
higher levels. Quotations, May 1: stand- 
ard bran $28,50@29.50 ton, winter bran 
$29,20@30.20, standard fine middlings 
$26.50@27, flour middlings $29,.50@30, 
and red dog %31,50@82.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

St. Louis,—The millfeed market is 
easier, and quotations 50c@#1 lower than 
a week ago. Demand is still sufficiently 
strong to prevent the accumulation of 
stocks, and practically all sales, mostly 
local, are for immediate shipment. Quo- 
tations, May 1: soft winter bran $28@ 
24.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.25@ 
27.76, and gray shorts $60@30.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis,-As was expected, neither 
millers nor jobbers were able to deliver 
all the bran they had sold for April 
shipment, ‘There was considerable excite- 
ment and ill feeling as the month closed, 
because of this defaulting on contracts, 
This has blown over, however, and with 
the April contract period over, demand 
has fallen off very materially. Buyers 
who were clamoring for supplies last 
week no longer show much interest, with 
the result that jobbers have reduced 
their quotations $1@1.50 ton. 

While the distributing trade, as a 
whole, reports sentiment as bearish, mill- 
ers have advanced their prices. They 
cannot see any reason for the reported 
easiness, nor for any weakening, so far 
as the supply situation is concerned, 
Buffalo mills have further curtailed their 
production this week. The larger city 
mills here claim to be heavily oversold 
on all grades of feed, except red dog, 
with mixed car demand holding up well. 

New England inquiry is fair. Boston 
advices are to the effect that highways 
in northern New England are still im- 
passable, and that as soon as the roads 
dry up, buyers there will be in the mar- 
ket for feed. 

With light operations in prospect, mill- 
ers are inclined to be bullish for May- 
June shipment. Some have advanced 
their quotations $1 ton over last week’s 
levels. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $26@27 ton, 
standard middlings $26@26.50, flour mid- 





dlings $30@31, red dog $32, wheat mixed 


feed $28@32 and rye middlings $20@21, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt y re maiory —{ 2,000 Ibs, in 100-1b 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 4 Year ago 

PAR seccsevcces $26.00@26.00 $.....@24.60 
Stand, middlings.. 24.00@26.00 26.00@27.60 
Flour middlings.. 26.60@30.00 %2.00@43.00 
Kt. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@33.00 40.00@41.00 

Duluth—The market has a strong un- 
dertone under a moderate demand from 
the trade in conjunction with low pro- 
duction and tightening of supplies. The 
difficulty in securing stocks served to in- 
crease interest in deferred bookings last 
week, Mills are selling anything that 
they have available, while endeavoring 
to catch up on deliveries for old con- 
tracts carried on their books, 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—A further decline of 
about $1 occurred in millfeed last week, 
bringing the total drop from the high 
point reached three weeks ago to $2@ 
2.50 ton. Demand for both bran and 
shorts is rather indifferent, and the light 
output of mills is about the only 
strengthening factor in the market. New 
pastures and the relative prices of coarse 
grains are both tending to lessen the 
“ee of millfeed. 

Suyers generally are interested in fu- 
ture feed, but not yet to the point of 
bidding actively. Their ideas of prices 
for summer shipment are mostly around 
$18 ton, a quotation that mills are un- 
willing to accept in view of the uncer- 
tainty of operations between now and the 
new harvest. A few sales have been 
made of bran for shipment through Au- 
gust, at around $21 ton, but the volume 
was too small to establish a true market. 

Quotations, May 1, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $24.50@25 ton; brown 
shorts, $27@27.50; gray shorts, $27.50@ 
28, 

Salina,-Feed demand remains excep- 
tionally good for the season, bran being 
in heaviest demand, Quotations, April 
29, car lots, basis Kansas City bran $1.25 
@130 per 100 Ibs, mill-run $1.35 and 
gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 

Oklahoma City.—The situation is easi- 
er than during the major part of April, 
feeds moving out of stocks said to have 
been held in anticipation of a spring 
shortage and demand, Flour millers con- 
tinue to buy feed to handle mixed car 
business. The outlook is for a good de- 
mand and steady prices, On May 
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straight bran sold at $1.40 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run bran $1.50, and gray shorts 
$1.60. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market col- 
lapsed last week, following the previous 
sensational advance, and prices declined 
#2. Quotations, May 1, basis car lots, 
Missouri River: bran $25 ton, mill-run 
$26, and shorts $27.50. 

Hutchinson,—Feed demand is not quite 
so keen as a week ago, though ample for 
the limited stores. Bran is still in far 

reater demand than mills can supply, 

ut shorts do not move readily. Quota- 

tions, Kansas City basis: bran $27 ton, 
mill-run $28@29, and gray shorts $29 
@31. 

Wichita._-Demand for millfeed is fair, 
particularly in mixed cars. Depleted 
stocks of small dealers are bringing 
many of them into the market. Quota- 
tions, May 1, basis car lots, Kansas City: 
bran $27 ton, mill-run $29, and gray 
shorts $41, 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed is strong, with a 
good demand and undertone. Some mills 
are sold up or are oversold. Reduced 
output is a factor, The edge seemed to 
be off the market somewhat toward the 
end of the week, and indications point 
to a falling off in the sharp demand 
which has prevailed, Soft winter wheat 
bran was oe on April 30 at $32@33 
ton, mixed feed $31@32.25, and mid- 
dlings $80@31.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evaneville,—Bran and mixed feed were 
eagerly sought last week, and the de- 
mand served to almost clean up the 
stocks on hand, Shorts continued dull. 
Quotations, April 30: bran $31@82 ton, 
mixed feed $31,50@32, and shorts $32. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed is comparatively 
scarce, and the market is stronger, with 
increased demand, Quotations, April 30: 
red dog $42@45 ton, flour middlings $35 
@387, standard middlings and standard 
bran $338@33.50. 

Nashville-—Millfeed continues steady. 
On account of the output not v5 large, 
mills are keeping well sold up ee 
are well sustained, Quotations, May 1: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, $29 
@1 ton, and standard middlings $31@ 
83. 

New Orleans.—Millfeed continues in 
fair demand, Bran is up slightly. Quo- 
tations, April 29: bran $1.60 per 100 Ibs, 
gray shorts $1.75, and red dog $1.90. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—The urgent demand for feeds 
continues unsupplied, Mills, with their 
reduced output, have nothing to offer, 
and are still behind with orders. Quo- 
tations, May 1: bran $31.50 ton, standard 
middlings $31.50, flour middlings $34.50, 
red dog $37.50, and second clears $46. 


Boston.—Demand quiet for wheat 
feeds for mill shipment, although agents 
report a fairly good call for spring bran 
at near-by points or in transit. There 
is little inquiry for middlings or mixed 
feed. Other feeds are fairly active, with 
no material change in prices. Quota- 
tions, April 80, near-by points or in 
transit, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran $35,50@36.50, standard middlings 
$34@34.25, flour middlings $39.50@40, 
mixed feed $36@40, red dog $40.50, stock 
feed $83.50, and reground oat hulls $12. 

Baltimore.—Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are $1@1.50 higher, under light 
offerings and a good demand, while heavy 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 4, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kanaaa City St. Louls Baltimore 
Berne BOM ccecccccsves $27.60@28.00 $26.00 @27.00 o0bee ovepe «@..... $383.60@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... +66 @2B.00 wiser @.us. 24.60@ 26.60 27. 26 @ 27. TE nn cvce Meese 
Soft winter bran ....... coe @ocese cbeeeQ@eoees eevee @...., 28,00@28.60 36.00@46.00 
Standard middlings* .... 26.00@26.60 26.00@26.60 26.60@27.00 .....@..... %44.00@386.00 
Flour middiingst .. .. 28.50@29.00 80.00@31.00 27.60@28.00 30,00@30.60 84.00@36.00 
WUE GOD secciceseccrers $1.60 @33.00 + @32,00 eee Diccce  vvereDeceee 40,00@41.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .,......... $....,@41,60 $86.00 @36.60 $34,.60@36.00 $30.60@31.60 §.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ....55 sssee @....+ 87,00 @47.60 eevee GDecces 380,60@81.60 .....@..... 
Soft winter bram ...6656 cess @ 37,00 @ 37.60 91.60@33.00 29.00@31.00 


Standard middlings*® 
Flour middlingst .. 





:..@31.60 36.00 @35.60 
+. @34.60 89.00@40.00 


$3.60@383.75 80.00@31.00 41.00@33.00 
@ 


84.26@34.560 44.00@36.00 


Red dog .....+++.++.... ss.s,@87,60 41.00@42.00 ....,@40.00 89.00940.00 |....9..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......++05. beng @31.00 $. 1... @38.00 $.....@40.00 
TWinnipew~ ...-6666 coves @2. 26.00 


*Brown shorts, 


00 -@ 
1Gray shorts. {Fort William basis, 
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feed is unchanged to $1 lower and hard 
to move. Quotations, May 1, in 100-ih 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34@35; 
soft winter bran, $35@36; standard mid. 
dlings, $34@35; flour middlings, #4@ 
35; red dog, 40@41. 
Philadelphia.—The _ wmillfeed market 
shows unabated strength, with demand 
absorbing the very limited offerings. 
Quotations, May 1, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $36@36.50, hard 
winter bran $37@37.50, soft winter bran 
$37@37.50, standard middlings $35@ 
85.50, flour middlings %39@40, as to 
quality, and red dog #41@42. 
Pitteburgh.—The bulk of the millfeed 
business last week was in mixed cars for 
prom Rt shipment. Demand was excep 
tionally good, although there was no ap 
— interest in deferred shipments, 
Prices are practically unchanged on all 
feeds. Offerings are fairly liberal. Quo- 
tations, May 1: standard middlings $31@ 
82 ton, flour middlings $34@365, spring 
bran $32.50@33,.50, and red dog $36@3s, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—There was a somewhat better 
feeling in the feed market last week, 
although demand is still am and quo 
tations were not chan A limited 
amount of Montana — is still arriving 
on old contracts, but Montana mills have 
ceased to offer here. Washington stand 
ard mill-run was quoted on May 1 a! 
$23@24 ton, in straight cars, and while 
mill-run $2@2.50 more. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices con 
tinued to decline last week. Quotation 
April 30: Kansas bran, $34@35 ton 
Montana bran and mill-run, $29@30 
Even at these prices there was practica! 
ly no demand, Pacific Northwest stand 
ard bran was quoted at $27@28 ton, 
white bran and mill-run $28@29, mid 
dlings #40@41, and low grade flour $45 
@47, Wholesale prices for bran range! 
$33@35 ton, middlings $46@48, and 
mill-run $33@35. The Grain Exchang: 
on April 80 quoted shorts at $29@380 
middlings $42@44, mill-run $28@29, and 
bran $28@29. 

Portland,—Millfeed trading is of mini 
mum volume. ‘There is little demand 
from any quarter, and as stocks are fair 
ly large, the undertone of the market i 
easy. Prices were not changed last 
week, holding at $24 ton for mill-run and 
$39 for middlings, in straight cars. 

Los Angeles—The millfeed market 
rules stronger. Prices are slightly ad 
vanced over a week ago. Quotations, 
April 30: Kansas bran $383 ton, white 
mill-run $33, blended mill-run $32, flour 
middlings $48, and red dog $43, 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The keen demand for mill 
feed which has marked recent months is 
unabated, Mills are unable to supply 
all that is wanted, and their stocks are 
being doled out to customers as sparingly 
as possible, Mixed car trade cakes first 
place, and car lots are not always ob 
tainable. Prices are firm, but show no 
change. Quotations, May 1: bran $31 
ton, shorts $33 and middlings $40, jute, 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Winnipeg.—Bran and shorts are not 
wanted in any quantities in western Can 
ada, and sales for the past week have 
been extremely slow. Prices are un 
changed, Quotations, May 1: Fort Wil 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia 
bran $27@29, shorts $29@381; Pacific 
Coast, bran $82, shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Millfeed demand continue: 
strong, but supplies are limited, due to 
the small flour business now prevailing 
Export markets are willing to absor! 
large quantities of feed. Sales are con 
fined to mixed car lots, bids for straight 
cars not being entertained. An improve 
ment in weather conditions provably will 
diminish the local demand soon. Quota- 
tions, May 1: bran $31.25 ton, shorts 
$33.25, and middlings $40.25, in mixed 
cars, less 25c cash discount. Quotations, 
Fort William, bran $23, shorts $25, and 
middlings $32, 


EUROPE 
London, Eng., April 14.—Demand is 


improved for mill offals, and prices are 
firmer for those of home manufacture. 
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May 5, 1926 


Bran is quoted at £6 ton, ex-mill, and 
middlings £7. Plate pollard prices are 
unchanged, with April-May quoted at £5 
9s 64@£5 5s, ci.f., according to i- 
tion. Fancy Plate middlings are offered 
at £7@£7 Ss. ’ 

Belfast Ireland, April 12.—Mill of- 
fals are inactive. A good deal of grass 
ic now available, and cattle will be graz- 
ing earlier than usual. Mills have most- 
ly reduced their prices 5s ton for the best 
white bran, and the highest figure ob- 
tainable for the best broad white is £9 
ton, delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Com- 
mon red brans are quoted at £8@£8 10s, 
and sales are more brisk than for the 
better kinds. English millers have re- 
duced their price for choice white brans 
to £9 10s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin. 

Liverpool, Eng., Apri! 14.—Bran is in 
fair request at £7 10s@£8 5s ton. 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
March, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 4,562 tons, valued at 
$110302. Of this amount 4,315 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the eight months from Aug. 
1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, Henaiie 
exported 105,533 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $2,679,404, 
of which 102,605 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 











chop, $42.25; crushed oats, $42.25@44.25; 
feed wheat, $56.25@57.25; cracked corn, 
$41.25; feed corn meal, $37.25@40.25; 








cent protein; 41 per cent, $38.20; 36 per 
cent, $35.70. 

London, Eng., April 14.—Cotton cakes 
are firm, and prices have advanced £5 
15s@£6 ton, ex-mill. Cake made from 
Bombay seed is unchanged at £5, ex-mill. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Screenings prices are 
firm, with demand just about sufficient 
to absorb the light offerings. The un- 
dertone is fairly strong, due to the light 
supplies in sight. Prices average $8@10 
ton for light to medium elevator screen- 
ings, $10@11.50 for medium to good and 
$11.50@15 for good to heavy. The latter 
quotation would include heavy . buck- 
wheats. 

Toronto.—There is a good inquiry for 
screenings throughout Ontario. Ship- 
ments from lake ports improved last 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 8, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
1925 








Minneapolis 1926 


Bran $24.60 $25.00@26.00 
Pure wheat bran 24.60 26.00@26.50 
Middlings 26.60 23.560@24.00 
Flour middlings 30.60 27.00@27.60 
Red dog 38.00 29.60@31.00 
Mixed feed 26.60 27.00 @ 28.60 
Old process oll meal 40.50 49.560@560.00 
Bran* 13.00 34.00 @36.00 
Middlings* 34.00 33.00@33.60 
Red dog* 43.50 39.00@40.00 
Duluth 
Bran 26.00 @27.00 


Middlings 26.60 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings : 28.00 @29.00 
mixed feed 27.00 27.00 @ 28.00 



























_ ng » Country 
Millfeed—Recelpts and Shipments oatmeal feed, $15.50; reground oat feed, week on account of better condition of Red dog 37.00 30.60@31.00 
eipts and shipments of millfeed at the $12.50; chick feed, $50.25 @ 52.25,—deliv- roads, but it is understood that stocks St. Loules 
prin ipal distributing centers for the week ered, Ontario points. there are not plentiful. Prices are Bran 28.50 26.00@26.50 
ening May 1, in tons, with comparisons: steady, and on May 1 standard recleaned Brown shorts 33.00 28.00@29.00 
< Receipts r Ghipmente— COTTONSEED MEAL cone were quoted at $26.50 ton, de- fen he oe ++ . = 
d 25 926 25 , H . 7 aed 
r ive ntario points. . nee ea & P a. 
Minceapolie ... | 387 612 11,604 10,762 New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed ! red, cars a. a wemuny Coed 36.60 24.000 26.00 
K eo ose 1.480 1,138 8,940 6.469 products increased slightly last week, Winnipeg.—The screenings market is —y - ee Ree ie 
Dostole ai aiceat 20 26 and inquiries were better. Quotations, U"changed, and demand extremely slow. Bran 28.50 30.60@31.00 
B more ae 429 212 April 29: prime summer yellow oil in Quotation, May 1, $3, Fort William basis. Standard middlings 28.50 20.00@30.60 
Phiiadelipaia .. 20 350 one oa: barrels, f.o.b., New Orleans, 12%c lb; Flour middlings 36.60 33.00@33.60 
Milwaukee .... 640 2,760 3,680 2,229 Peron ogy I, ’ ‘ 5 : Red dog 44.00 36.00@36.60 
prime crude oil, bulk, f.o.b., tank cars, DRIED BUTTERMILK Heavy mixed feed 33.00 24,00@34.50 
- at mills, 1144c; choice cottonseed cake, 8 Chicago.—There has been little change Ol meal 42.00 49.60@50.00 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $28.50 ton; 7 per in the dried buttermilk situation. Prices Kansas City 
MIxED FEEDS cent ammonia, $26.50; choice cottonseed are firm, and demand continues greater ae inne 6.00 +1 Heb $44 +H 
meal, 8 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Or- than supply. Some handlers report that Brown shorts 20.50 26 0° 26.00 
leans, $32.50; 7 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., contracts for future delivery are being Gray shorts 13.60 28.00@29.00 
hicago, — Manufacturers report a New Orleans, $31.50; hulls, bulk, f.0.b., made, a few covering a year’s require- Red dog . 11.00 32.00@33.00 
ht improvement in the call for mixed New Orleans, $9.75. ments. Prices on May 1 were 10@10%c Phitedeiphie , , 
ls. Baby chick feeds are now movin s : “hi ig Aiea 10 35.000 35.50 
: = es hi eden Henle ales aan rd Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal continues |», f-0-b., Chicago. Pure bran 33.60 34.60@36.00 
lé 5 ‘ § S 3 se in _ - Spring ran 43.60 84.00@34.60 
fair request, sales being mainly for im- pn at Let ge prices. Most Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks Spring middlings 33.00 33.00@33.60 
mdiate shipment, with occasional book- mills have completed the year’s crush, The following table chows cleche of grain Red dog 46.60 38.00@39.00 
ir for summer delivery. The large and with few exceptions are closed. Mill in store at above points on April 30, in Flour middlings 42.00 35.00@40.00 
Mes of ake ¥ till fec :~ stocks are generally good, but not heavy. bushels (000's omitted): Milwaukee 
supplies of cheap corn are still affecting CRonentfiaaies pies ; - y nteed Wheat Oats - Barley Fis Winter bran 28.00 28.20@29.20 
; 1 merchants and jobbers have levator 18a ates Barley Flax ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the buying of manufactured feeds, and Saeed contracts far 6 ¢ hi is Syl 146 426 iu Bran 27.00 28.00@29.00 
this is also believed to be responsbile for PMC Con 2 a ong . pater Re . — Consolidated 1,129 183 122 208 Middlings . 28.60 26,00@ 26.60 
le. . ‘ a x or meal an ms a yrevailling rices. Ogilvies 1,199 60 271 ae lour middlings 33.00 29.00@30.00 
the price cutting among manufacturers. The dairy trade is jalan oneat y the Grain Growers .. 1,629 226 590 Red dog 40.60 31.60@32.60 
Mony concerns are said to be sellin - Lam ’ 2 7 Rye feed 27.00 21.00@22.00 
: & meal and hull products. The New Eng- Fert, William t+ 
feds below the cost of manufacture. if hoe ‘ — | 6h oo 3,881 868 403 280 Old process oll meal 42.00 61.60@62.60 
: 7 land trade is light for meal and hulls.  Northiand 5,499 814 876 Cottonseed meal 45.00 37.00@41.60 
‘t, Louis.—Distributors and users of There is very little export call for cake. Can. Gov't 1,326 167 447 843 pene feed 38.50 26.50 @ 26.00 
mixed feeds are in the market quite ac- ia Sask, Co-op = er oat feed , 2:59 6.60@ 6.60 
“ts i the ‘orit © micah Good Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal No. 1 ' 4,611 623 418 498 rewers’ dried grainst.. 26.60 26.00@26.60 
tive y anc we majority Of mixec ecc is little b or Nc 4 5.766 713 622 220 Hominy feed* 44.60 $2.50@33.00 
. 3 a little more active, but still far from No, 3 » 6,766 ! 82 ae Glute at + 4 ie 
minufacturers report a_ satisfactory ; : Private elevators. 16,664 2,066 2,112 206 Hluten feedtt 12.80 @ 32.26 
tende. “Ste Gensen tas teen feeld tack on ae —— yoyee Afloat 6,818 624 127 *Boston. Chicago. 1100 Ibs 
; sg pao 4 requirements. uotation, May 1, 43 per yap ‘ ; 
hy the late spring, but a few days of Quit meal $38 ton, Chicago Totals 48,639 7,032 6.813 2,348 Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
warm weather will probably result in an 4 : Yer 27,661 9,822 3,405 2,646 er oy al v2.80 $9.10 
= . ear ago 27,66 9,822 3, 5 2,6 Duluth 7.00 9.10 
active increase in business. High grade Toronto,—Cottonseed meal was quoted — Receipts 203 49 28 9 a Tamia 7 60 
dairy feeds were quoted, May 1, at $41 0” May 1 at $54.25 ton. Rail shipments 478 Be . $¥4 #8 Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
ton, high grade horse feed $35.50, and Milwaukee.—The cottonseed meal mar- STOCKS BY GRADE (0900'S OMITTED) a 0 : = 
scratch feed $44. ket, while firm to strong, is not follow- Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus . 
g oa . j 7 " . » 3 a No. 1 hard ..... 3 Durum , 1,308 
Vashville.—Demand for mixed feeds ing linseed me al as clos ly as usual. Sup No. 1 northern..3,733 Kota — 186 Wheat Stocks and Movement 
is slow, with prices unchanged, Quota- Plies are not as =o and the demand No. 2 northern. .4,936 Winter . 8 Ruasell’s Commercial News estimates Unit- 
tions, May 1: horse feed, 100-Ib bags, | less active. Prices rule about un- Dr. and 8 nor 4s Others : 7.136 ed States wheat stocks and movement as 
. > il- No. 3 northern, .6,6 rivate 6 » ' . 
#51@41 ton; dairy feed, $383@U; poultry — gory May 1, f.o.b., Mil a. er ‘S88. Agent sis a a pon (000's omitted); 
scratch feed, $#40@50; poultry mash feed, W#ukee, 537@41.50 ton. No. 6 y..+s0e+45 317 ‘April 17--s«(1996~26 1984-86 1998-24 
#i0@,70. ae Pr meal was dy — Total 45,639) neceipta from farms. .629,000 698,000 617,000 
wn quoted on ori || eee . Export ; 43,962 177,292 69,400 
Toronto.—Demand for all lines of 1 I il 80 at § Oats— Bus Oata— Bus ered cacKaes 14,074 6.275 23.575 
mixed feeds is steady. Oat chop ad- Boston.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 2 c, w..... 621 Others 1,629 Stocks April 17 
vanced $4 ton last week, while other 0” April 80 at $38@43 ton. No. 3 C. W..... 886 Private +. ++2,065 At terminals 36,398 67,649 60,329 
‘ , ; Ox. eS eee 43 Afloat .. 624 At country elevators, 
feeds did not change. Quotations, May Pittsburgh.Cottonseed meal on May yee a mills and in transit, 43,664 48,194 78,946 
1: oat chop, $42.25 ton; oat and barley 1 was quoted at $39.20 ton for 43 per 2 feed 604 Total 7,082 Week's decrease 6,401 6,616 6,926 
os 
Range of Bran Prices 
May June July August September October November December January February March April May 
2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9% 16 23 30/6 13 20 27}6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 1 8 15 22 29 
ey ei oe = SE ce x Fe el veg | oT =a 
$40.00} | | | | ttt tt tt fhe perenne enment ee a oe oe ee ee 
ae at ik | | | | | 
9,00, ) | | } | - = | } } 
7 | arc = | Bee 
38.00) tt }——+ } Spring Bran (Minneapolis) a — +-—t } | 
17.00 Poh eit, | Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) mmm > } ot A ey | | 
ae * Va *, Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) ems eames | ee | | | 
46.00 a *, | Spring Bran (Boston) consesssensnssonsensens | ro 2 ih | 
5.00 | T < ti =.” } = } 
| io | | | | wt 
4.00 | Lat | pepe ade A |_| os 
5 jeooel ; | | ~~ My | 
33.00 Aj ; | Lal - + 
a * wn aon 7 = | “epee he, | | } 
2.00 he . “Ses, . - +. } } + t . ' + } ; 
“hon, a2 | | | | 
1.00 Poon, | +—+—1 
0.00 | Foil TP ale "eedoveed } | 
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The wheat futures market behaved in a peculiar manner at the com- 
The sentiment and statistical position was largely 
bullish, owing to continued dry weather and reports of crop damage both in 
the Southwest and in the Northwest where it was said that much reseeding 
The lack of volume in the trading, however, offset these 


mencement of last week. 


would be necessary. 


bullish tendencies, and no very pronounced change in prices took place until 


the news of the serious strike in 


about 3c on May 34, 


government's order that other grains 
Although France is not a large importer, this will 


manufacture of flour 


decrease the consumption of wheat in that country. 


Great 


Britain caused prices to decline 


Another bearish factor from Europe was the French 


must be mixed with wheat for the 


It is not clear, however, 


that the labor troubles in the United Kingdom will cause any decrease in 
the imports of wheat; on the contrary, it seems probable that larger supplies 
will be needed if the strike continues and brings with it the consequent low 


ering in the standard of living. 
It is estimated that there are 


still 100,000,000 bus wheat availiable in 


North America, but it is pointed. out that much of this is low grade stock 


held in Canada, 


‘There is also a great amount of durum included in these 


figures, which will commence to move with the opening of navigation, as it 


has already been sold abroad. 


On the whole, the market seems to look for 


higher prices, notwithstanding the British strike. 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.Kecaipts of wheat here are 
light, with mill buyers mainly picking up 
the better offerings of hard winters at 
firm premiums, Shipments of grain by 
lake started on May 1, several vessels 
leaving for eastern ports. A number of 
cargoes of red durum are also being 
loaded for shipment east for export. 
Premiums on No, 1 red on May 1 were 
6@8e over May, No, 2 red 4@6ec over, 
No. 8 red 1@e over; No. | hard 4@7Te 
over, No. 2 hard 8@4e over, No, 3 hard 
2c under to 2c over; No, 1 dark northern 
spring 8@8e over, No, 2 dark northern 
2@)6¢ over, No, 1 northern 2@6¢ over, 

Minneapolis,The cash wheat market 
has been rather unsettled all week, At 
times, millers were in the market and 
were willing to pay top prices to get 
what they needed, As soon as they had 
supplied their wants, however, they with 
drew, and sellers say they could not dis 
pose of their receipts, even at 1@3e dis 
count, Apparently there is some demand 
from the Kast, because wheat at diver 
sion points, with transit privileges to 
Duluth, at times will bring 3@4ce bu 
more than Minneapolis buyers will pay. 

Premiums on top grades are off about 
le bu for the week. Ordinary No, 1 
northern is quoted at 8@5c bu over 
May; 11% per cent protein wheat, 4@ 
Je over; 12 per cent, 6@9ec over; 12% 
per cent, 8@ l0e over; 14 per cent, 10@ 
lle over; 14% per cent, 11@12e over; 
14 per cent, 12@14e over; 15 per cent, 
13@14e over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 1 
was $1.40%@147%, and of No. | durum 
$1.87%@142%. No. 1 amber closed May 
4 at $1.36Y%@140%, and No, 1 durum 
at $133%,@1.356%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 1 
was $1,5914%,@1.70%, and of No. | north 
ern $1.594%@1.684%. No. 1 dark closed 
May 4 at $1.55%@1.638%, and No. 1 
northern $1.55%@1.56%. 

Based on the close, May 4, the mint 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.35; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.45; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No, 1 north- 
ern $1.22, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to May 1, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000s omitted): 


1926-26 1924-26 1924-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis 84,268 83,423 70,831 106,718 
Duluth 68,844 94,0386 28,078 61,896 
Totals 143,107 177,468 107,000 168,614 


Winnipeg.—-Wheat fluctuated consid- 
erably, although within a narrow range, 


last week, The strike situation in Great 
Britain and the unseasonably cold weath- 
er in Canada have depressed the local 
market, and a consequent weakening of 
prices has been noted, Navigation was 
expected to open May 1, but it is now 
unlikely that the first steamer will reach 
Fort William from eastern points until 
four or five days after that date. The 
actual business done has been of only 
moderate volume, A fair amount of ex- 
port buying came out as prices declined, 
but the labor unrest in the United King- 
dom restricted it. Cash wheat has been 
slow, and shippers and exporters do not 
look for any inerease in activity until 
after the opening of navigation, Millers 
have been small buyers, owing to the 
present dullness in milling in the Cana 
dian West. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


t Futures 
Cash May July 
April 26 41.60% $1.67% $1.66% 
April 27 1,569% 1.67 1.66% 
April 28 1.659% 166% 1.56% 
April 29 1.66% 1.54% 1.53% 
April 40 157% 1.656% 1.66 
July Oct, 
May 1 1.68 1,63% 1.46% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 29 averaged 
IS] cars per day, compared with 123 for 
the preceding seven days, and 829 for 
the corresponding period in 1925, 


Duluth.-Shippers worked small lots 
of durum for export last week. Buyers 
bought only as needed, Shippers think 
that, if navigation was in full swing, the 
export demand would quicken, A good 
cash demand continues for samples ar 
riving here, the best grades being taken 
by mills, Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


/ Amber durum re Durum 

April No, 1 No, 2 No. 1 No, 2 
24 160 =@169 149 @168 149 147 
26 150% @DM1690% 149% @M1658% 149% 147% 
27 160% @169% 149% @iGkYy 140% 147% 
2h 160% @M159% 149% M168% 149% 147% 
29 147% @M166% 146% @M165H% 146% 144% 
40 148% @M167% 147% @166% 147% 146% 
May 

1 149% @M168% 148% @167% 148% 146% 


The early improvement in the buying 
of the spring offerings soon Pie Fe as 
buyers filled up the elevator space left 
vacant by boat loadings. They had 
hoped that more boats would be avail- 
able, but their expectations failed to ma- 
terialize. Quotations, May 1: No, 1 dark, 
$1.624%,@1.71% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.60% 
@1.68%2.; No. 8 dark, $1,584,@1.66%; 
No, 1 northern spring, $1.6144@1.68'%. 


Kansas City.-Wheat quotations, May 
1: hard wheat, No, 1 $1.59@1.62, No, 2 
$1,58@1.61, No. 3 $1.54@1.59, No. 4 $1.52 
@1,57; soft wheat, No. 1 $1,664,@1.67y,, 
No, 2 $1.66@1,67, No, 8 $1.68@1.66, No. 
4 $1.59@ 1.62, 


St. Louts,—Soft wheat is in good de- 
mand, Prices are somewhat higher, and 
premiums are better, Offerings are 





light, but the wheat is of better quality. 
The local mills took all offerings last 
week. Hard wheat is scarce, but nd 
is light. Receipts last week were 161 
cars, against 204 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, May 1: No. 2 red $1,74@ 
1.75 bu, No. 3 red $1.70@1.71; No. 1 hard 
$1.65@1.66, No. 2 hard $1.65, No. { 
hard $1.63, 

Buffalo._Receipts of wheat by rail 
have dwindled down to a car or two at 
irregular intervals. Demand for the 
stock offered here continues poor, Own- 
ers of the small stocks of spot wheat are 
asking prices considered too high to ad- 
mit of any profits on flour sales, Mills 
are closing down, awaiting the arrival 
of lake wheat with the opening of navi- 
gation. 


Nashville--Wheat was in moderate 
supply last week, although sufficient to 
meet requirements. Mills have fairly lib- 
eral supplies. No, 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted May 1 at $1.84@1.86 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

- Salina,-W heat movement is very light, 
farmers having disposed of most of last 
year’s crop. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on May 1 was 
1c higher than on the previous Satur- 
day, with stocks decreasing. Closing 
prices, May 1: spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.76 bu; southern 
bag lots by boat, $1.74@1.75. Of the 96,- 
145 bus wheat received for the week end- 
ing May 1, 95,084 went to export ele- 
vators. Exports were all Canadian 
grain. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 91,820 bus; stock, 393,836. 
Receipts of southern wheat last week 
were 538 bus, 


Seattle.-Last week's wheat sales were 
extremely limited, and there was little 
interest in new crop contracting, Coun- 
try holders obstinately refused to sell at 
the market, although the carry-over 
posses to be one of the heaviest ever 
nown in the Pacific Northwest. Prompt 
quotations, sacked, coast, April 30: soft 
and western white, $1.48 bu; hard win- 
ter and northern spring, $1.48; western 
red, $1.42; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.47. 


New York.—Price fluctuations were 
within narrow limits last week in the 
wheat market. Export business was very 
disappointing, and offset the weather re- 
ports, Quotations, April 30: No, 2 red, 
«Lf., domestic, $1.87% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, ¢.i.f., domestic, $1.847%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.864%,; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.738%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1,597. 


Milwaukeo.—The cash grain market is 
active, but trading is limited by light 
offerings, demand being fair to good. 
Wheat samples are 2@38c higher, closing 
quotations, May 1, being: No, 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.64@1.75 bu, No. 


1 hard winter $1.68@1.70, No. 1 red 
winter $1.72@1.75, No. 1 durum §1.40 
@1 42, 


Philadelphia,--Wheat was alternately 
higher and lower last week, closing firm 
at a net advance of 24%,c bu. There is 
no activity in trade, but receipts are light 
and supplies are decreasing. Practically 
all exports are of bonded Canadian 
grain, Closing quotations, May 1: No, 2 
red winter, $1.78@1,84, bu; No. 3, $1.70 
@181%; No. 4, $1.68@1.79,; No, 5, 
#1.65@1.764%,; No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.78@1,75, 


Portland,-Wheat buying by exporters 
has fallen to small proportions. They 
have covered practically all their recent 
sales, they say, and are only taking small 
quantities when offered at low prices. 
Interest in new crop wheat has also sub- 
sided, Closing bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange on May 1: Big Bend blue-stem, 
#1.46% bu; hard white, $1.44; soft white 
and western white, $1.48; hard federa- 
tion, hard winter and northern spring, 
$142; western red, $1.41, 


Toronto,-Receipts of soft winters at 
country points are light. Dealers have 
only odd cars to offer, and farmers’ de- 
liveries are unusually small, Prices are 
2@b5c easier. Quotations, May 1: No. 2 
red or white winter $148@1.52 bu, in 
car lots, delivered; wagon lots at mill 
doors, $1.35@1.40; No, 2 mixed, for ex- 


port, $146@1.48, car lots, shipping 
a. Western spring wheat is 1%, 
igher. On May 1 No, 1 northern was 
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quoted at $1.704% bu, track, Bay ports. 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads, ' 


Wheat—Keceipts, Shipments and Stock, 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re. 
ported for the week ending May 1, in bush. 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Btocks* 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 i525 
Mpls. 1,087 667 709 726 6,976 12.255 


Kan, City. 660 167 362 444 2,466 3.663 
Chicago .. 227 661 242 298 abe 
New York. 608 1,427 1764 1,463 1,196 1.763 
POO inde bane 37 26 6 a4 26 
Baltimore 96 196 144 38 629 4.099 
Philadelp’a 118 760 48 860 338 16 
Milwaukee 102 a1 236 42 7648 
Duluth- 
Superior 3246 267 881 2,874 11,493 10 
Bonded 36 43 71 112 eee 
Toledo .. 147 212 66 119 


*On May 1 10n April 24 
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COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash rye market was 
rather dull, due mainly to extremely ligiit 
arrivals. Only scattered cars were re- 
ceived, but the trading basis was steady, 
Oats were in fair request most of the 
week, and premiums were steady. A 
charter was made for 170,000 bus to vo 
by lake to Georgian Bay. No. 2 white 
were quoted on May 1 at 41%@42)c 
bu, No. 3 white 414,@414¢, and No. 4 
white 4Y,c. 

Minneapolis.-Range of coarse graiis 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Miy 
1, and the closing prices on May 8, rv- 
spectively: No. 8 white oats, 3742@38%, -, 
37% @38e; No, 2 rye, 8142.@86%c, 8014 
83c; barley, 544@66c, 55@65c, 

Winnipeg.—-The volume of trade in 
coarse grains was light last week, o 
though Inquiry was better, Some fair! 
good buying was done at times by con 
mission houses, but profit taking on t! 
advances offset this. It is anticipate! 
that the opening of navigation will brin,: 
a great improvement in trade. Rye h: 
been heavy, with a little export busine: 
being done, Prices are lower, compare 
with those ruling a week ago. Quotu 
tions, May 1: No, 2 Canadian wester 
oats, 524,¢ bu; barley, 62'4,¢; rye, 871/,: 

Duluth.—Export and outside domesti 
inquiry for oats is very quiet. The r 
deeming feature is that elevator buyer 
keep the market well cleared of stock 
No, 3 white closed, May 1, at 381, 
bu. Acute dullness features barley 
Buyers have no storage space for new 
purchases; they must first get relief from 
their present holdings, In order to d 
this they will have to wait for boats to 
come up from the lower lakes. Th: 

rice range on May 1 was 5O@64c bu 
tye is coming forward in light volume 
The cash business is steady. Eastern 
bids are reported in line, but no busines: 
has been worked, as holders do not want 
to sell at present levels, 

Nashville.-Demand is less active fo: 
oats. Quotations, May 1: No. 2 whit 
49@50e bu; No. 8 white, 48Y,@491,c¢, 

Philadelphia.—Oats fluctuated consid 
erably last week, closing quiet and with 
out net change. Offerings are fully 
ample for trade requirements. Quota 
tions, May 1: No. 2 white, 514,@521,. 
bu; No. 3 white, 504,@51¥,c. 

Buffalo.—There is a fairly good de 
mand for all grades of oats, but offer 
ings are scarce, Sales were made on 
May 1 of No, 2 white at 48%c bu 
Stocks of barley on hand are nearly ex 
hausted, and demand continues urgent 
as the few cars arriving are being ap 
plied on old sales and the late opening 
of navigation has delayed arrivals by 
lake. Rye is nominally worth 88%c bu, 
in store, ex-lake, but there is nothing for 
sale here. 

BostonOats for all-rail shipmen' 
were ge on May | as follows: fancy 
40-42 lbs, 57@58e bu; fancy 88-40 Ibs 
55@56c; regular 88-40 lbs, 54@b6c; reg 
ular 36-88 Ibs, 58@54e; regular 84-36 lbs, 
52@53c, Lake-and-rail regular 88-40 Ibs 
are offering in a limited way at 58@54c, 
and regular 34-36 lbs at 52@58c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, May 1: No, 2 
white, domestic, 52¢ bu; No, 8 white, do- 
mestic, 5le, 

Toronto.—With the exception of On- 
tario oats, all coarse grains are weaker, 
reductions of 1@2c bu taking effect last 
week, Quotations, May 1: tarlo oats 
WM@Me bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country 
points, according to a a barley, 60 
@68c; rye, 81@88¢; No. 1 Canadian 
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western feed oats 474,@40%c, c.Lf., Bay 
ports. 


KRye—KReecelpts and Shipments 
! eiptse and shipments of rye at the 
ipal distributing centers for the week 
er « May 1, in bushels (000's omitted), 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


1926 1926 1926 1925 
M spolls 38 60 70 103 
ua Cl ” , . 
- go : ; 7 76 2 2 
i. York . . 195 473 499 669 
| n . oe . . 9 
| re ‘ 1 1 ; 1,767 
pi elphia 163 32 110 
5 skee 20 7 i174 11 
I iperior . 335 1,065 
fed wecee 4 


Oate—Receipts and Shipments 

pte and shipments of oats at the 

1! distributing centers for the week 

er May 1, in bushela (000's omitted), 
omparisons 


7 Receipts - Shipments 


1926 1925 1926 1926 
M polis .. 206 209 631 1,112 
K City .. 42 122 301 146 
o o - 869 566 740 1,024 
Ne Yoru .cos 234 1,136 630 692 
Be pene 21 a4 eee 20 
Ha ore nd 141 we : oes 
r lelphia .. 106 508 rr 20 
Mi ukee .... 172 56 241 130 
Du iperior.. 166 4 1,840 

$eG ssece 11 eo 


Harley —Receipts and Shipments 
ipts and shipments of barley at the 
I pal distributing centers for the week 
May 1, in bushels (000's omitted), 
omparisons 
Receipts --Bhipments 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
M ipolls . 216 197 367 413 
k in City .. 4 4 9 ‘ 
‘ “Ko ° 161 129 114 24 
p York 147 449 346 268 
! n 61 48 109 
! more 8 59 10 236 
M sukee .. 139 211 40 29 
Dp uperior.. 6 22 ees 
nded , 11 62 
q lo oe 84 574 33 219 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


of grain in the United 
as compiled by the sec- 


ible supply 
son May 1, 


1 vy of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 

| In (000's omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Ih more .. 260 242 96 43 4 

Is a) 7 42 3 

i lo .+++1,000 662 620 11 161 

( no .. 1,919 18,107 6,226 2,006 228 
out ‘ 1,188 422 , : 

dD NE seve 187 18 97 11 Te 

D th .- 10,625 ° 12,368 6,060 668 
ont . 686 eee ° 63 . 

G stom .. 248 ; Y 3 

Ir inapolia, 247 669 12 ° és 

kK City,..2,460 4,071 2,048 146 66 

M aukee 184 61,217 796 210 129 

M eapolia 6,464 439 18,696 3,668 2,986 
irleans.. 104 100 86 66 
p News . oes 34 . 

York... 60 37 452 267 y 

0 ha . 629 1,666 2,681 148 32 

V in 1 46 224 ° ’ 

Y ideliphia, 126 126 207 4 1 
x City.. 226 96 414 9 22 
foueph .. 686 362 24 6 1 

‘1 Loule .,. 6382 692 696 10 aR 

1 do oo 46 226 180 16 6 

Wichita ,..,-1,067 21 32 oe , 

I OB svstce S05 740 «4,766 166 
otals .,27,728 92,408 47,026 13,7654 4,401 

I t year, .46,681 23,379 48,082 12,126 2,847 
nerenase: Rye, 910,000 bua, Decreanen: 

Wheat, 262,000 bus; corn, 1,044,000; oats, 

] 9,000; barley, 267,000. 

Manufacturers and other commercial 


iors absorb about 225,000,000 bus Amer- 
icon corn annually, 
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CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD 








Although rain is badly needed in the spring wheat areas, the situation 


is not yet regarded as serious. 


seed to be blown away, but this has not been general. 
favorable and, with copious rains soon, conditions would be good. 


In certain localities, dust storms have caused 


The cool nights are 
The crop 


continues to progress in the hard winter wheat belt, in the southern portions 


of which the wheat is heading. 


Lack of moisture is, however, reported from 


certain districts in the Southwest, although this is not considered serious, 


as there is plenty of subsoil moisture. 
pects are believed to be better than indicated by official reports. 


In the soft winter wheat belt, pros- 
The recent 


warm weather, accompanied by some showers, is believed to have had a very 
beneficial effect in that part of the country. 


Agricultural prospects have been seri- 
ously retarded, says the Department of 
Agriculture in its May 1 report on the 
farm situation, as a result of the de- 
layed season over much of the corn and 
cotton territory. Farm operations are 
under a handicap that will be felt well 
into the summer. 

The probability now is that corn acre- 
age will be no larger than last year’s, if 
as large, according to the report. Small 
grains are behind schedule. Meadows 
have a poor start. It would seem that 
the probable volume of feedstuffs might 
be relatively less excessive this year, The 
tendency among hog producers is clearly 
to increase their stock. Eastern dairy 
cattle have moved up in price, with a 
probability of heavier feeding next fall. 
Consideration of the whole feed grain 
situation emphasizes the suggestion that 
current prices of certain feeds are at a 
relatively low level. 

Other factors in the agricultural situa- 
tion are that there were practically the 
same number of cattle on feed last month 
as a year ago. Reports from feeders in- 
dicate that the weakness of the fat cat- 
tle market during the past two months 
has been discouraging to feeders, 

Although wheat prices have continued 
to decline for the past three months, says 
the department in discussing the price 
situation, the farm price on April 15 
was higher than for the same month a 
year ago, for the first time since De- 
cember, 1925. 


Kain Badly Needed in the Northwest 

Min NeAvous, Minn.—-What the North- 
west needs now more than anything else 
is a good, soaking rain, Wheat seeding 
is finished. Early sown fields are turn- 
ing green, but are very spotted, Showers 
over the week end did a lot of good 
throughout Minnesota and South Dakota, 
but they were not general, and more 
moisture is needed, As yet, North Da 
kota has had a negligible amount of 
rain, and moisture is urgently needed to 
prevent damage. Dust storms are said 
to have done some damage in North and 
South Dakota, The nights are still cool, 
with temperatures approaching the freez 
ing point. This, naturally, is favorable. 
The trade is not yet discouraged, but all 
agree that rain is needed badly. 


Seeding Now General in Canada 


Winwipso, Man.—The first crop re- 
port issued this season by the Manitoba 
department of agriculture shows that 
seeding in this province is proceeding 
satisfactorily, oa estimates that, by the 
end of the first week in May, 99 per cent 
of Manitoba's wheat will have been plant- 
ed. Seeding of oats is well under way, 
and some barley and flaxseed have been 
planted. Generally speaking, conditions 
in this — appear to be good, Rain 
is needed in many parts, and warmer 
weather. 

Seeding is now general in the three 
prairie provinces, but it is estimated that, 
owing to the lateness of the spring, only 
some 50 per cent of the fleld work has 
been accomplished, Very high winds and 
considerable soil drifting are reported 
from points in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. Lack of sufficient moisture to give 
germination a good start also is a com- 
plaint much stressed in reports received. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway crop re- 
port shows that an unusually heme 
amount of spring plowing has been done, 
and that crop land has had better prep- 
aration than usual. Seed wheat is plen- 
tiful. Estimates of acreage prepared: 
Manitoba 3,395,700, against 2,643,000 in 
1925; Saskatchewan 7,448,485, against &,- 
555,183; Alberta 3,015,486, against 2,721, 
689. 


Reduced Acreage Foreseen 

‘Toronto, Ont.-Backward weather and 
other causes have done some damage to 
new crop winter wheat, and there will be 
a reduction in acreage, This is offset by 
acreage sown last fall, which was above 
that of the previous year. ‘The exact 
amount under wheat is not known, but 
is likely to be in the neighborhood of that 
harvested last year, namely, 747,000 acres. 


Wind Does Damage in Nebraska 

Omana, Nen.-According to a report 
released by the state and federal division 
of agricultural statistics more than 5 per 
cent of the wheat fields in south central 
Nebraska have been harmed by recent 
windstorms. ‘The damage in Lancaster, 
Gage and counties east of these may 
reach 10 per cent unless rain falls soon, 
The condition of the crop elsewhere is 
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reported as good, although a heavy rain 
in needed. 
Montana Outlook Promising 

Garat Faris, Mont.—Virtually all of 
the wheat that will be seeded this spring 
has been sown, and in many sections of 
the state the spring grain is up and well 
stooled. That seeded late will need a 
good rain to make an even stand. Win- 
ter wheat is in excellent condition, and 
Montana farmers are generally optimis- 
tic over prospects for a bumper crop 
here this year. 


Weather Turns Favorable 

Totxpo, Outo.—The weather has turned 
more seasonable, and April 80 was the 
first real warm day of spring. Having 
been preceded by rain earlier in the 
week, this change will be beneficial to 
vegetation. Many wheat fields have been 
backward in greening up, but they will 
probably give a good account of them- 
selves with growing weather. 

The Michigan state crop report gives 
condition of growing wheat at 76, 9 per 
cent below last year on the same date, 
and 8 per cent below the 10-year average 
for April 1. As the crop was under the 
snow at the time of report, opinions 
varied greatly as to the true condition, 
Fields have shown considerable improve 
ment since information was compiled for 
that report. 


Wheat Progresses Satinfactorily 

Searrix, Wasn. Both winter and 
spring wheat made satisfactory progress 
last week in most sections of the Pacific 
Northwest. Unseasonably high tempera 
tures prevailed several days, but the 
wheat was not sufficiently advanced to be 
injured. Complaints of lack of moisture 
have been received from some sections 
and of too much rain from others, but, 
taken as a whole, crop prospects are of 
very high promise. The winter wheat 
crop condition on April 1 was estimated 
by G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, 
division of crop and live stock estimates, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, a8 averaging 98 per cent of normal, 
compared with 80 per cent, the 10-year 
average on that date. : 





Crops Doing Well in Oregon 

PortLannp, Onroon, Winter wheat, 
barley and rye in Oregon are unusually 
forward, and in many places are heading. 
These crops are generally good to ex 
cellent, but need rain in western and 
southern localities. There is some fear 
that premature heading may result in 
frost damage. ‘The seeding of spring 
grain is unusually well advanced, al- 
though most of it needs rain, Corn plant 
ing is making good progress, and culti 
vation is under way in southern counties. 


Weather Adverse in California 
los Anorv.es, Caut.-There has been lit 
tle sunshine in southern California for 
10 days, and temperatures have been low, 
which conditions were unfavorable for 
the growing grain. A few reports of 














Movement of Wheat Prices 
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rust have been received, but these are not 
alarming. 


Good Growing Weather Reported 
Saw Francisco, Cat.—Reports from 
Utah and Idaho indicate excellent grow- 
ing weather for grain, with planting of 
spring wheat slightly exceeding last year. 


More Chilean Wheat This Year 

Wheat production in Chile is placed 
at 27,587,000 bus, or 3,000,000 more than 
last year’s crop, according to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The crop this year will permit 
about 5,000,000 bus to be exported. The 
barley crop is estimated at 5,295,000 bus, 
compared with 5,094,000 last year; rye 
55,000, compared with 45,000; oats 5,188,- 
000, against 4,548,000; corn 1,795,000, 
compared with 1,069,000. 


Belgian Weather Is Favorable 

The weather in Belgium during the 
first half of April was favorable to crop 
development, according to Edward V. D. 
Wight, acting commercial attaché, Brus- 
sels. In a cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce, Mr. Wight re- 
ported the condition of winter cereals 
good, although the wheat acreage was 
somewhat reduced. 


Dutch Crops Retarded 
Amerenvam, Hottann, April 12.—The 
weather keeps sunny, but cold easterly 
winds are retarding the growth of win- 
ter crops. They are well ahead, how- 
ever, and the delay is likely to do them 
no harm. ry. 


Outlook Favorable in Germany 

Prospects for a bountiful winter wheat 
crop in Germany are favorable, accord- 
ing to W. E. Nash, American trade 
commissioner, Berlin. Heavy rains early 
in March helped sprouting. Night frosts 
in the middle of the month did no seri- 
ous damage, and farmers are well satis- 
fied with the present outlook. Heavy 
exports of wheat and rye from Ger- 
many have resulted in greatly diminished 
stocks, and large imports may be neces- 
sary before the next harvest is the opin- 
ion of F. W. Allport, American commer- 
cial attaché at Berlin. 





| CoRN *% PRODUCTS | 





Corn futures were about le lower on 
May 8 than on the previous Monday, 
probably due to warmer weather which 
will put the ground into better condition 
for seeding the new crop, and also to 
slightly larger receipts from the country. 
It is reported that certain plowed wheat 
lands may be planted to corn, There is, 
however, no serious pressure of receipts, 
owing to the amount which must be kept 
on farms due to the feeding season con 
tinuing longer than is normal. It is also 
felt that rain is badly needed to put the 
ground into really favorable condition 
for successful germination. Large de- 
liveries were expected on May contracts, 
and these had some influence in depress- 
ing prices. 

Demand for corn products remains 
limited, Buyers will not consider future 
commitments, as they look for a lower 
corn market as soon as the seeding of 
the new crop is general and farmers are 
enabled to make larger deliveries by the 
cessation of pressure of farm work and 
by the smaller necessity of keeping stocks 
of corn on farms for feeding purposes. 

St. Louis.—There is a fair demand for 
good to choice yellow corn from eleva- 
tors and mills, but otherwise trade is 
narrow, and but few shipping orders are 
being received. Receipts were 360 cars, 
against 422 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, May 1: No. 3 corn 69c bu, No. 4 
corn 67¢c, No. 5 corn 62c, No. 6 corn 60¢; 
No. 2 yellow 73c, No. 3 yellow 71@72c, 
No. 4 yellow 67@68c, No. 5 yellow 67c; 
No. 2 white 73@74c, No. 8 white 71@72c. 


New Orleans.—-Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports increased over 


the previous week, and a total of 33,571 
bus was shipped through this port during 
the seven days ended April 29. Progreso 
was the larger buyer, taking 11,900 bus, 
Havana 6,700, and Tampico 5,000. Quo- 
tations, April 29: No, 2 yellow 97c bu, 
No. 3 96c; No. 2 white 98c, No. 8 97c. 
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Chops were quoted at $1.80 per 100 lbs, 
hominy feed $1.64, grits $2.05, cream 
meal $2.05, standard meal $1.95, in 98's, 
and bran $1.65 per 100 Ibs. 


Nashville-—Corn is offered freely by 
southern Illinois stations, but demand is 
quiet, with prices moving in a narrow 
range. Quotations, May 1: No. 2 white 
84c bu, No. 3 white 8244c; No. 2 yellow 
84c, No. 3 yellow 81',c; bolted, paper 
bags, 95c@$1; bulk, 86@91c. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, May 1: 
white corn, No. 1 70@7ic, No. 2 6842@ 
69'4,c, No. 3 66@67'/c; yellow corn, No. 
2 71@72c, No. 3 69'42@71ic, No. 4 68@ 
69c; mixed corn, No. 2 69@70c, No. 8 
67'42@682c, No. 4 66@67c; cream meal, 
$3.60 bbl, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn bran, 
$24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 

Chicago.—The only buying of corn 
products reported last week was a few 
less than car lots out of warehouse. Buy- 
ers were not interested in larger amounts, 
and only took on current requirements. 
Corn flour was quoted, May 1, at $2 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $1.80@1.90, cream 
meal $1.80@1.90, and hominy $1.85@1.90. 
The local cash corn market was steady, 
but demand was only fair. Deliveries on 
May 1 were around 2,600,000 bus. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at 72%2c bu, No. 8 
mixed 7014.@70%c, No. 4 mixed 67c, No. 
5 mixed 6454c; No. 2 yellow 73@73%2c, 
No. 3 yellow 71@72%2c, No. 4 yellow 
6714,@69¥,c, No. 5 yellow 64'42c; No. 2 
white 74c, No. 3 white 722@724c, No. 4 
white 68'/Ac. 

Minneapolis,—Demand for corn is only 
fair, notwithstanding the light movement. 
Feed manufacturers show little interest, 
driers and shippers taking most of the 
offerings. No. 2 yellow is quoted at Ic 
under to le over Chicago May, natural 
No. 8 yellow 2@%8c under, and kiln- 
dried 4@5c under; No. 4 yellow 6@10c 
under and No. 5 yellow 11@14c under. 
Mixed corn ranges 2@3c bu under yellow. 

Baltimore.—Corn is unchanged to 1'Ac 
lower, compared with a week ago, and 
inactive. Receipts last week included 
44,805 bus by rail and 19,226 by boat. 
Spot sales totaled about 8,000 bus south- 
ern white, yellow and mixed at 72@77'c, 
according to quality and location. Clos- 
ing prices, May 1: No. 2 spot 77'c, No. 
8 spot 75c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
8ic, or unchanged from last week. Corn 
meal is lifeless and entirely nominal at 
$2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs for standard. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts have dwindled 
to almost nothing. The few cars offered 
meet with ready sale. Local industries 
prefer fresh shelled, although some is 
offered out of store at limits consider- 
ably under replacement values. Trading 
in corn goods continues of routine char- 
acter, with values practically unchanged. 
Demand is constant. Quotations, May 1: 
cracked corn $34.50 ton, corn meal $33.50, 
and yellow hominy $30.50. 

Boston.—All-rail No. 2 yellow corn 
was offered on April 30 at 90@9Ic bu, 
No. 8 yellow 88@90c. There were some 
offerings for lake-and-rail shipment at 
89@90c for No. 2 yellow, 88@89c for 
No. 3 yellow. Hominy feed is lower, 
with a quiet demand and most offerings 
at $32.50 ton, in sacks. There is no glu- 
ten meal offered, Gluten feed in fair de- 
mand, with market steady at $39.40 ton, 
on April 30. Corn meal continues in 
good demand, with no change in prices. 
Granulated yellow was offered, on April 
30, at $2.25 per 100 lbs, bolted yellow 
$2.20, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.85. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in small sup- 
ply, and rules firm and Ic higher, though 
there is very little doing. Quotations, 
May 1, car lots for export: No. 2, 77% 
@i78c; No. 8, 75Ye2@T6¥ec; No. 4, 724 
@i4c. Trade in corn goods is slow, and 
the market is again easier. The limited 
offerings are fully ample for require- 
ments. Quotations, May 1, in 100-Jb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.40@2.60. 

Liverpool, Eng., April 14.—There is a 
firm tone to the market, due to a fair 
consumptive demand and fewer offers in 
near poerras, Arrivals in the United 
Kingdom last week were very small, only 
37,000 qrs. Floating supplies still are de- 
creasing, only 106,000 qrs now being 
afloat to the United Kingdom. On the 
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Continent there is a demand for all 
kinds of feedingstuffs, and supplies are 
getting scarce. There is little change in 
the values of corn in forward positions, 
with the exception of a good demand for 
Plate on passage, which has realized up 
to 9d advance here. Afloat parcels are 
quoted at 32s 3d. A small business has 
been coneluded in mixed American corn 
afloat and for early April shipment, sell- 
ing here recently at 3ls 3d. There is 
practically no change in parcels of new 
crop, interest being centered in set 
sitions. Argentine shippers show no dis- 
position to press sales, maintaining prices 
of a week ago. A parcel of new crop 
early April shipment sold in this mar- 
ket on April 13 at 31s 9d. April-May is 
quoted at 29s 9d. A fair consumptive 
demand is reported. 


Corn—Keceipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
principal distributing centers as reported for 
the week ending May 1, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 105 49 59 108 
Kansas City .. 245 155 350 466 
Chicago ....... 637 877 386 740 
New York .... 37 3 eve 2 
Boston ....... 2 1 eee ces 
Baltimore ..... 64 15 86 
Philadelphia .. 10 7 205 002 
Milwaukee .... 43 70 209 195 
Dul.-Superior.. 5 1 ees 286 
BORGES 2.6 cb0086 49 34 37 29 





Flaxseed futures were about 3c lower 
on May 3 than on the previous Monday, 
probably due to the fact that buyers 
have realized that supplies are likely to 
be ample this season and to the lack of 
improvement in demand for linseed oil, 
both in the United States and in Europe. 
Inquiry for cake and meal, while season- 
ably smaller than in the last few weeks, 
shows that feeders are gradually learn- 
ing the value of oil meal as a feeding- 
stuff, and it is expected that a fair de- 
mand will continue, even after the close 
of the feeding season. Although the call 
for meal is less, prices have been kept 
at their former level by the small pro- 
duction necessitated by the lack of de- 
mand for oil. 

Crop reports indicate that little flax 
has yet been sown, and it is felt that, 
should favorable planting weather exist 
in the next 30 days, the acreage may be 
increased. At present the weather is 
too dry for the favorable planting of 
flax. It is believed that Argentina will 
not allow the price of seed to decline 
much, as it is estimated that she has 
already sold about 50 per cent of her 
exportable surplus and is therefore in a 
good position to oppose any campaign 
to depress prices. Should the price re- 
main steady, it is possible that farmers 
in the Northwest will be inclined to seed 
more acreage to flax. 


Duluth—A ‘narrowing in __ interest 
slowed up trading and resulted in hold- 
ing the price movement within a moder- 
ate range last week. The market gener- 
ally indicated most influence on the sell- 
ing side, and a dragging in the price po- 
sition. May, the current contract and 
leader, recorded a 4c loss, July and 
September each 3c, and October a Yec 
gain. A little demand for the latter, 
with offerings slack, held it firmer. Only 
33,000 bus were delivered May 1 on con- 
tracts. Rail shipments nearly cleaned 
out the stock of bonded. Small outload- 
ings of domestic were reported. Cash 
demand keeps up, but the light receipts 
limit business. Crushers bought all the 
choice seed offered last week. No. 1 
spot remains at May price to 5c pre- 
mium. 


Minneapolis.—The edge seems to be off 
the demand for linseed oil meal, but 
light production is keeping prices sta- 
tionary. There seems to be still enough 
scattered car lot buying to prevent weak- 
ness. Jobbers complain of lack of de- 
liveries against old purchases, Prices 
are still $10@11 ton over last year, but 
crushers look for them to hold, because 
of the fact that feeders are depending 
more and more on oil meal. They have 
been educated as to its value, and will 
doubtless use some even after the normal 
feeding season is over. Oil meal at Min- 
neapolis is quoted at $50@51 ton; Chi- 
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cages $51; Toledo, $50.50@51; Buffalo, 


Export uiry has in fallen off, 
with prices $1.50 under last week. (jj 
cake is quoted at $38 ton, f.as., New 
York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth——. 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 27..$2.35% 2.34% 2.34% 2.32% 2.254% 


April 28.. 2.33 2.31% 2.83% 2.30% 2.33% 
April 29.. 2.34 2.31% 2.32% 2.30% 2.334% 
April 30.. 2.34% 2.32 2.32% 2.30% 2.34 

May 1.... 2.34% 2.32 2.82% 2.29% 2.23% 
May 3.... 2.38% 2.31% 2.31% 2.29% 2.324% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
May 1, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,128 12,965 2,439 3,436 
Duluth ....... 8,791 15,511 7.448 14.363 
Totals ...... 17,919 28,476 9,887 17,799 


Milwaukee.—Another advance of 50c@ 
$1 is recorded in linseed meal prices, due 
to the tight situation. Offerings are 
meager, and while the demand is not ex- 
tensive, the limited supply is quickly ab- 
sorbed. The most recent veus ap- 
pears to have discouraged forward buy- 
ing. Quotation, May 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$51.50@52.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices were ad- 
vanced again last week, and on May | 
it was quoted at $52 ton, Chicago. The 
last bulge restricted buying, and demand 
now is rather quiet. Offerings are more 
plentiful. 

Pittsburgh.—Little activity was noted 
in linseed oil meal last week. Sales were 
in small quantities for prompt shipment. 
Quotation, May 1, $53.20 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is quiet. On 
April 30 Buffalo was offering 32 per cent 
meal at $51.70@52.20 ton, in sacks, for 
last half of May, and 84 per cent for 
May shipment at $54.20. The amount 
available is very small. There are no 
offerings by local resellers, although « 
premium could be obtained. 


Toronto.—Oil meal is selling freel; 
Mills did not change their prices las! 
week, and on May 1 this product wa 
quoted at $54.25@56.25 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—tThere is a good deman«| 
for oil cake and meal, both for expor! 
and domestic account. Prices remain un 
changed. Quotations, May 1: oil cake, in 
bags, $43 ton; oil meal, $45. Sales of 
flaxseed have been light, the crushing in 
terests showing little interest. This grain 
has declined in sympathy with wheal, 
and closed at $1.96% bu. 

Liverpool Eng., April 14.—Imported 
linseed oil cakes on spot and near at 
hand are in request, but offers are scarc: 
American is held at £10 5s ton, Maj 
shipment; River Plate, April-May ship 
ment, £9 15s, c.i.f., Liverpool. 


Flaxseed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at th 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 1, in bushels (000’s omitted), 
with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—-Shipments 
926 1925 1926 192 


Minneapolis ... 61 67 35 17 
New York .... 429 36 ote os 
Chicago ...2... 12 142 ine . 
Dul.-Superior.. 26 111 56 29 
Bonded ..... 5 21 ° 





ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT AT ENID 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Another impor- 
tant addition to the grain storage ca- 
pacity of Oklahoma is announced for 
Enid, where a new concern, known as 
the Southwest Terminal Elevator Co., 
will build a 500,000-bu elevator. Work 
will start at once, and will be completed 
late in August. John Maney, who has 
extensive milling interests in Oklahom« 
and Nebraska, is president of the nev 
company. With him are associated sev- 
eral others who are also identified with: 
his milling activities. 

Construction of the new plant will al 
low for future expansion of 750,000 bus. 
Work was started on an elevator of sim- 
ilar proportions for the Enid Terminal 
Elevator Co. several weeks ago. Both 
were designed and are being built by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. 





The Irish Free State imported 15,000,- 
000 bus corn last year. 
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FRANSPORTATION | 


WHITE STAR LINE SOLD 
TO BRITISH SYNDICATE 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Heads British 
Group—International Mercantile Marine 
Co. Will Continue as U. 8. Asset 


New Yorx, N. ¥.—The International 
Mercantile Marine Co. has sold the White 
Star Line to a British syndicate headed 
by Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. Accord- 
ing to an official announcement only mi- 
nor details have yet to be arranged be- 
fore the transaction is closed. The amount 
involved in the deal is said to have been 
$36,460,000. The International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co. was the holding company 
for the stock owned by the Morgan in- 
terests in the Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. The latter company continued 
to exist and its ships were still regis- 
tered under the British flag, although 
most of its stock was held in the United 
Staics. Under the new arrangement it 
ig understood that the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. will continue to 
act as agent for the White Star Line in 
the United States. 

In shipping circles it is regarded a3 
higi:ly probable that the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. will eventually 
purchase the United States Lines, oper- 
ating the Leviathan and other large ships. 
This company will thus be able to build 
up a large fleet under actual American 
reyvistry. 

in 1924 the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Co. paid $4,800,000 to the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., the consolidated 
income of which for that year showed a 
profit, before depreciation, of $3,368,927. 
The White Star Line dividends were 
more than 50 per cent of the Marine 
company’s net profits before deprecia- 
tion that year. The White Star Line’s 
tonnage is 500,000, about half of the 
Marine’s total tonnage. 

‘he International Mercantile Marine 
Co., without the White Star Line, has 
76 vessels aggregating 640,000 gross tons. 
Seven of these are under the American 
flaz, and the remainder except one are 
under British registry. 


NAVIGATION OPENING DELAYED 

CLeveLanpb, Oun1o.—Ice which halted the 
steady course of vessels bound for Lake 
Michigan ports has discouraged vessel 
owners at this end of the lake route, and 
they hesitate about sending out any more 
cargoes until conditions are more favor- 
able. There is still much ice, even in the 
vicinity of Buffalo. 

Cleveland grain brokers say that neith- 
er inquiries nor contracts for carrying 
grain are being made. One reason ad- 
vanced for this condition is that vessel 
men are not inclined to take a chance on 
five- or ten-day opening propositions be- 
cause of ice conditions, shifting winds 
having caused much trouble to freighters 
trying to work their way up from Lake 
rie ports during the last few days. 

Five vessels loaded with grain have re- 
ceived settling orders, and will clear 
from Chicago in expectation that the lake 
from that city to Buffalo will be free 
during the early part of the first week 
of May. Lake navigation between these 
two cities was scheduled for opening 
May 1. 

BUFFALO HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The resident United States engineer at 
Buffalo has approved the city plans for 
improving the harbor. Piers and slips 
are among the first of the improvements 
contemplated to give better facilities for 
wintering lake freighters stored with 
grain cargoes. Bids for work will be 
asked in a few days. 

CLEVELAND CHANGES CONTEMPLATED 

On May 11 there will be a public meet- 
ing of grain shippers, lake vessel owners, 
coal and ore shippers and others in the 
lederal Building, Cleveland, to discuss 
plans for establishing new harbor lines in 
the city, part of which will be further 
out in Lake Erie. J. S. Ashley, presi- 
dent of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
has appointed a committee which will 
confer with W. R. Hopkins, city man- 
ager of Cleveland, relative to the city’s 
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program for improving the harbor facili- 
ties and straightening Cuyahoga River. 
Supplementing a recommendation for 
a 17-ft 9-in draft at the opening of navi- 
gation, the Lake Carriers’ Association on 
April 28 recommended a maximum of 
18 ft 3 in for freighters trading between 
Lake Erie, Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior points. This means a three-inch 
increase for freighters between lakes 
Erie and Michigan and a six-inch in- 
crease between lakes Erie and Superior. 


Vessels Held from Taking Grain 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch dated May 4, United States ves- 
sels at Canadian ports on lakes Superior 
and Huron, loaded with winter grain 
cargoes, have been forbidden to leave un- 
less bound for eastern ports of Canada. 
It is pointed out that this is the first 
time in history that the government has 
enforced a rule prohibiting American 
boats from taking Canadian winter stor- 
age grain to the United States. After 
a meeting of shipping interests and rep- 
resentatives of Canadian grain pools, a 
message was sent to Ottawa urging sus- 
pension of the order. 


Chartering of Tonnage Is Slow 
Dutvuta, Mriryn.—Marine and grain 
men are awaiting the opening of naviga- 
tion, which date is fixed by the arrival 
of the first boat from Lake Erie, a num- 
ber being on the way. Grain continues 
to sell very slowly for shipment, and but 
little chartering of vessel tonnage is be- 
ing made. The vessel rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, continues at 3c bu, 

with the rate to Georgian Bay 2%/c. 


Buffalo Harbor Not Yet Open 

Burrato, N. Y.—No boats are leaving 
Port Colborne, although 12 vessels of the 
Eastern Steamship Co., Ltd., are ready 
to go. Navigation at Buffalo harbor is 
not yet opened, the harbor being full of 
deep, soft ice. One boat put out on 
April 30, but along with two others still 
is bucking the ice about two and one half 
miles out and making no headway. An- 
other vessel is icebound about 10 miles 
out of Port Colborne. Vessel men say 
that heavy northeast winds are needed. 


Chicago Charters Made 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The first charters for 
grain to be shipped by lake from South 
Chicago have been made, and several ves- 
sels sailed on May 1-2. Opening rates 
quoted by vessel men were 2'2c bu for 
wheat, 2'%4c for corn, and 1%c for oats 
to Buffalo; 2c for corn and 1%c for oats 
to Georgian Bay; 9¥2c for wheat and 
corn to Montreal. 


Welland Canal Opens 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Welland Canal 
opened for navigation on May 1 with the 
steamer Ben Maple, owned by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, going 
through. The ship was loaded with flour 
for delivery at Montreal. 


Montreal Insurance Rate Reduced 

MonrreaL, Que.—Effective May 1, the 
rate charged for insurance on grain by 
the Montreal harbor commission will be 
reduced from 40c to 20c per $100. This 
reduction has been secured through the 
representations made by the Montreal 
Corn Exchange Association. 


Regional Advisory Board to Meet 
Totepo, Ou1o.—There will be a meet- 
ing of the Great Lakes Regional Advis- 
ory Board at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., on May 13-14, at which L. G. Ma- 
comber, chairman of the board and for- 
mer traffic commissioner of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, will preside. 
Twenty railroad presidents have signi- 
fied their intention of attending, and the 
occasion will be the greatest event of its 

kind in recent years in this section. 


Roads Asked to Cut Rates 

Oxtanoma City, Oxria.—Railroads of 
Oklahoma that enter New Orleans or 
have direct connections for shipping to 
that city have been asked by John A. 
Whitehurst, president of the Oklahoma 
state board of agriculture, to voluntarily 
reduce freight rates from Oklahoma 
points to New Orleans on grain and 
grain products in order that shippers of 
the state may use the port of New Or- 


leans for export purposes on an equal 
basis with the port of Galveston. The 
difference in shipping cost, Mr. White- 
hurst finds, ranges 3@10c per 100 lbs in 
favor of Galveston. 

The request is made in view of the 
likelihood of a congestion arising at Gal- 
veston because of the large wheat yield 
that seems probable in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas, and because of lack of fa- 
cilities at New Orleans for storage and 
drying of grain in event of a wet har- 
vest in this territory. 





Grain Booked for Export 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Ninety steam- 
ship loads of grain, containing about 
720,000 bus, are booked for shipment for 
export out of Galveston near the end of 
July, according to reports in local grain 
circles. Galveston interests forecast that 
150,000,000 bus of the crop of hard wheat 
in the next season will pass through that 
port. 


Rates to Havana Lower 
The United Fruit Co. and the Munson 
Line recently made a reduction in flour 
rates from the Northwest from 30c to 
28c per 100 lbs to Havana from New 
Orleans, to equalize the flour rates of- 
fered at Baltimore. 


Rall, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 


DOMESTIC 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 





per 100 Ibs: Cc From 

a a 

J Cy 3 to 

o a 3 ° 

_ ¢ ¢@ ¢ A & 

= & a A a 

a ° Sa) n is) 
New York ...... 43.56 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia 41.5 46 46 32.6 28.6 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
ED Ria ais 45.6 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington 40.56 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.6 45 46 31.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 66 49.6 49.5 61.5 
i Pere 40.5 45 45 31.56 27.6 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 60 36.5 32.5 
MUENEO cccccces 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 36.6 22 19 
Brie, Pa. .....0. 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 %19 
TOE becncnd ee 27.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 °156.5 
SEOEUOES conceace 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
CHICAGO .ccccees 13 17.6 17.6 12 eee 
Bt, TGs .cccces 20 13.6 13.6 ... %123 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.56 48.5 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.6 *35.6 
Montgomery .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
Pa 68.6 62 61 38.5 *46.5 
eee 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 

*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 8c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville lc more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit Ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 


EXPORT 
Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
flour, in cents per 10 bs: From 8t. 
From Louis and 
To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
WOW Ter .cccccccccccvcce 23% 27% 
Philadelphia ...cccccccece 22% 26% 
BOMIREIMOTO cocccccccsccccce 21% 25% 
SUOGOEE weccescocevessesecs 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
Momtreal ...ccccccccccccece 22% 26% 
Quebec .......++. 23% 27% 
BE. SOMM wocrnccee 27% 
WOGS Be, JGMM occccccesese 27% 

Providence and New Lon- 
WM cadeccccccoescncesese 27% 
Halifax ...ccccccccccccces 28% 





Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago .......e+ee0+ 13 
Duluth to Chicago ....ccccccscccccces 13 
CO CO COMIOOD ccccccccccevcccses 17% 
Kansas City to Chicago ...........+.. 17% 
Cee OP Ge, BOE is cocceccseces 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis® ........... 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 


Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 
100 lbs: 





Cc ‘oO 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
MimMGAPella ..cccccccccseces 86% 36% 
CHIGRS ccccccccccoccovcsoves 23% 23% 
GREE ac cncccsotecesecsocce 31% 81% 
MAMORS CH occcccvcccccccese 0 30% 
St. Louis and East St. Louis. 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, via 
Duluth and Superior, to New York and 
Boston 32%c per 100 Ibs, to Philadelphia 
31%c, and to Baltimore 31%c. 
OCEAN 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 
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ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





oO —From 

iNew 

To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 22.00 29.00 $328.00 
Amsterdam 18.00 22.00 4123.00 
Antwerp ... . 20.00 22.00 1123.00 
Sad svn on 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Bergen .. vee 27.00 27.00 42.00 
Bordeaux ...... 27.50 seee 23.00 
Bremen » bay eel 1123.00 
Bristol .. oo ve 934.080 ever 
Cardify .. ocees 934.00 ‘ wes 
Copenhagen .... 26.00 27.00 33.00 
CE. sveeccevets 21.00 oeee eves 
Danzig 28.00 @30.00 31.00 33.00 
Dublin eoee 31.00 21.00 3328.00 
Dundee ........ 22.00 28.00 ovens 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 2.50 30.00 
Gibraltar weees 40.00 cee > ‘ease 
Glasgow - 21.00 21.00 1228.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 33.00 
Hamburg ...*18.00 21.00 £128.00 
Havre aes -- 27.60 27.50 23.00 
Helsingfors .....*30.00 31.00 eeee 
BEES. a vcwcaccocs 21.00 21.00 $228.00 
De ctnunendes 21.00 21.00 $328.00 
Liverpool ....... 20.00 20.00 1326.00 
London ... . 20.00 20.00 3326.00 
Londonderry .... 21.00 bens TT 
Perr 29.00 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ... 20.00 20.00 $226.00 
Marseilles ...... 25.00 er 30.00 
Newcastle ...... 21.00 21.00 1228.00 
Gy cnseoteeews & 27.00 27.00 33.00 
Pirwus .........%83.00 40.00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 18.00 22.00 1923.00 
Southampton . 25.00 256.00 oeee 
Stavanger ...... 27.00 27.00 40.00 
a REEL 30.00 33.00 eene 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 30.00 38.00 


*Barr shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Bristol 21c, Cardiff 21c, Danzig 28c, 
Hamburg 16 @ 18c, Helsingfors 27 @ 28c, 
Pirwus 25c to May 31 and 33c to Aug. 31. 
tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. {Con- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports; quotations 
to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, Malméd and 
Stockholm apply to shipments up to 40 
tons, shipments of 41 to 60 tons 1%c less, 
61 to 90 tons 2\c less, above 90 tons 2%c 
less. ti?Through August seaboard. {{Through 
September. 


. 
2 


L 





London, Eng., April 14.—Stocks have 
become so depleted that some importers 
are anxious as to further supplies, if de- 
mand should increase during the next 
two months. It is understood that one 
or two offers have been sent to Canadian 
millers on a basis of 36s 9d, which is as 
much as the market can afford. 

Belfast, Ireland, April 12.—Demand 
for oatmeal is quiet and importers find 
it difficult to sell, despite the fact that 
prices for shipment are higher. There 
is a general feeling that they are too 
high, and that there will be a reaction, 
especially since it is possible to buy for 
forward delivery at less money. For 
medium oatmeal, prices are 35s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and for rolled oats 
36s 6d, April shipment from seaboard. 
For May-June shipment Is less would be 
accepted. On spot, importers are sell- 
ing on the basis of 34s 6d@35s, c.i.f., for 
medium and 35s 6d@36s for rolled. Irish 
oatmeal is lower, which is rendering busi- 
ness difficult. Consumers are pursuing a 
hand-to-mouth policy. 


Toronto.—Cereal mills report a steady 
demand. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, May 1: rolled oats 
$6.50 bbl, in two 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, with 40c off to jobbers; 
oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—There is absolutely no fea- 
ture in the rolled oats and oatmeal mar- 
ket. Demand for these commodities is 
negligible, and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, May 1: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Package goods sold very 
well last week. Prices ruled $3.15@3.25 
per 90-lb jutes, less 5c cash discount. 
Bulk goods were very slow; quotations, 
May 1, $3.50@3.60 per 98 lbs. 

Chicago.—The demand for oat prod- 
ucts has improved, and a fair business is 
being done both with domestic and for- 
eign buyers. Rolled oats were quoted, 
May 1, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There is no change in the 
oatmeal market. On April 30, rolled 
was quoted at $2.75 per 90 lbs, and cut 
and ground at $3.02. 

Philadelphia.—There is little trading 
in oatmeal, and the market is easier. 
Offerings are moderate, but ample. Quo- 
tations, May 1, $2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack 
for ground, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


United States—March Exports of Wheat Flour, by Ports and by Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for March, 1926 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 


gs 
a 
ie yee 
° © © 
ra = E 
gk ee 
° «z a 
Zz four a 
AZOTOB 2c cccccucces 2 ee ee 
GrOCCO cccccsccsecs 19 1 
Malta ...-+s+5 2 ee 
Portugal ......++.. 1 
BE eveccesvccocces 1 
Turkey ...+++:- p 
Gibraltar , °. , ‘ 
United Kingdom 21 2 7 
Irish Free State 2 1 
Belgium ..%.6.++6- ° ° 
France .... °. 
Germany ...... 36 1 
Netherlands 12 ° 3 
Denmark ........+-+ 17 
Finland .......+++. 6 1 
Norway ....+++- 3 ®, 
Sweden .......+. 4 
TROGIR cccccccccses 1 
British Honduras .. .. 
Costa Rica ........ ®, 
Guatemala ..... 1 
Honduras ...... 1 
Nicaragua ......... se 
Panama .......++++ 1 
Salvador .......++. ‘s 
MORICO ccccccsccees 1 
GOR ccccccecscses 45 
Jamaica ..cccccess 4 
PENNE beccevessoses 13 
Dominican Rep. ... 6 
Barbados ..... o« e, 
Dutch W. Indies... 1 
French W. Indies.. 2 
Virgin Islands ..... , 
Canada .......++.+: io 4 
Newfoundland -» 8 
Brasil ..cccoces 93 
Dutch Guiana 2 
French Guiana .... 1 
Colombia ...... as 3 
Venezuela ....... . & 
BOUEEUE cccecescase °, 
Ecuador ...... °. 
POTD cocccvccscvoee 2 
CRIRMS ccccccccccces 28 
Hongkong ........-- we 
Philippines ........ °. 
BME ccccccece coe ae 2 
British W. Africa.. s 
Other Africa ...... 4 
POCO. cccccecs 379 7 11 


*Less than 600 bbls. 
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United Statese—March Exports of Wheat, by Porte and by Countries of Destination 


The Department 


of Commerce has compiled 


the following table 


showing exports of 


wheat by ports and countries of destination for March, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


> San Francisco 


Belgium 
Germany 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Japan 


Totals 


s 

a 
e fF & 
6 v o 
- bo i: 
ae 
Az my ae 
- ke 2 
60 25 oe 
9 8 
4 56 88 
6 a 
13 
. 
4 


: New Orleans 
: Oregon 


1,576 


46 2,424 


Canada—Grain Stocks March 31 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 
hands estimated from 


close of the fiscal year, March 31, 
reports of the crop correspondents, in 


1926, 


the quantities i 
bushels: 


Public and private terminal ele- Wheat Oats 
vators—Fort William and Port 

Arthur, including grain afloat.. 48,042,270 7,021,228 
Interior private and manufacturing 

GIOVACOTS occccscccescecsssecese 8,978,810 930,430 
Interior terminal elevators, western 

GIVMEOE cccccccocscccvecesveres 6,391,146 1,410,969 
Vancouver terminal and private ele- 

TROGES ccccescccccvectesesscenee 4,676,401 173,726 
Country elevators, western division. 23,782,555 8,307,435 
Public elevators in the East, includ- 

ing grain afloat ......cceeceees 9,819,418 2,686,289 
In transit, railways ........6.seeee 8,307,507 2,230,981 
BD GP GREED oo ccccrcvccccccccccccs 6,600,000 700,000 
In farmers’ hands ........ceeeeeeee 560,878,000 199,016,000 

TWOARIS ccccocscesscersecrvacces 161,376,107 222,377,058 
MEARE, BORG cocvcvcccccvvccisceses 121,088,956 183,485,688 
Se, BONE occ cccctcccsccescceeee 202,493,038 283,616,388 
. i Trrrrrrerr) rrrrere 139,788,051 191,717,655 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 


n farmers’ 


fs 
° 
b 
7] 
& ° 
a S 
e 6§ 
E Q 
326 
6 182 
ian 
11 
302 
319 563 


118 


: All other 


vo Totals 


117 


14 
335 


3,770 





Barley Flaxseed Rye 
6,210,930 2,303,985 1,805,780 
861,720 55,136 4,861 
499,036 68,280 73,269 
13,588 Cl) | -eibwen 
4,465,684 1,136,123 1,003,665 
1,060,886 -  devece 162,747 
673,620 164,353 163,853 
Teese = 8 =—s_s bees 8,000 
29,351,000 1,064,100 1,953,600 
43,975,908 4,791,377 5,175,615 
30,330,600 6,306,676 6,322,583 
80,118,634 4,265,165 8,625,747 
25,429,330 1,741,979 9,834,795 








-——————Week ending \¢ July 1t 

Wheat to— April 24,°26 April 25,°25 April17,’26 April 24,'26 April 25, '25 
REED siccrcccccecvcecese 96,000 441,000 138,000 2,034,000 24,992,000 
United Kingdom ....... 37,000 64,000 14,000 11,426,000 37,682,000 
Other Burope .......... 24,000 1,080,000 20,000 12,120,000 568,448,000 
GED icc escovecioveces: ennene S008 8=——~—« mewn 12,096,000 48,927,000 
Other countries ........ 425,000 15,000 48,000 6,996,000 7,448,000 
_,. | SYPPeraererrre *682,000 1,909,000 220,000 44,670,000 177,492,000 

EO i ca vhbd 0% 00 Svanasdase 127,000 203,000 809,000 24,222,000 18,387,000 
GOO Sacccvvcreredveciccbvess 328,000 426,000 372,000 19,205,000 6,787,000 
Ge 60d weaves tecadavdidarede 889,000 198,000 431,000 24,697,000 5,708,000 
BO 600660454000 b000nscncedec 296,000 2,107,000 167,000 7,866,000 38,335,000 


*Including 438,000 bus via Pacific 


ports. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1926, to Feb. 28, 1926, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 





Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbls 

MATRBGTER ccccccccccsccee § § seseee 1,497 

Azores and Madeira Is... 74,124 4,696 

DEER 26 605% eV ce ences 6,660,207 1,173 

Crechosiovakia ..cccsscs ccsccer 371 

SEES. decwessedvecese 1,272,496 68,130 

DEE . cedcvetnonmaeceten 264,203 61,758 

PET Woawteecsusevose: 2,200,894 ...... 

SS TT ere eT. 3,971,337 307,496 
Gibraltar ......... 77,413 4,682 

ED tid nk nas Oe wee eae 2,072,943 154,156 

Irish Free State ........ 2,040,603 8,406 

ES ee ee 6,978,953 13,986 
BENE ct cvecdesvseese vie $1,760 11,292 
Be GO ascccivrccseee 141,685 21,805 

Netherlands ............ 7,043,563 104,348 
MUNN one conven cvescc'et 349,797 186,236 
SD wcaésiccse..*iseenes 35,3656 
SE vane ee se 664 60.6 119,071 380 

Russia (Europe) ........ 8,080 7,481 
BNE acdécdcesnvencvcve 837,636 26,669 

United Kingdom ........ 38,436,401 407,493 
Jugoslavia, etc. ......... ‘:' arr 
CE. Vbvceeccereueseae 29,565 1,488 
COUGEEIIGER, ccccncccccescs§ ‘avecese 4,143 
DE 66's tocdaceiwesse 442,661 1,761 
DE. scecveestsadaeccd-  ahenee 10,929 
DEED pc ccestucvacsee abénen 486 
SEE wc beobivaddidees 617,784 26,555 
Trinidad, Tobago ....... 18,667 9,748 
Other B. W. Indies...... ...... 21,332 
CE nce sce seckssendenee 6,435 89,822 
Dominican Republic .... 12,225 17,216 
Dutch West Indies ......  sesees 4,069 
ZemGees. TOSS BRGSOS cc cccs  obeces 50 
French West Indies .... «...++- 4,621 
Algeria and Tunis ...... 219,843 46 
MEE cestocceesccevssecs | ads de 43,467 
DE. ci combdvannesecas 1,217,093 43,986 
oti a a baa td me 151,959 2,573 
Ds GE cchsevars” § saade 7,832 
Ret GD sic cccewsts! ¢oedawe 3,029 
ees SOTO: caccccvce ~ encase 478 
Venezuela .......cse- 235,460 83,931 
GE. Gwtaseta atc ees Vee 8,000 131,703 
SF POO CCN T eT ae 64,724 
DE ccaceeses  “6sene0 4,945 
PD SEEN ccacce caboes 1,017 
TUSMOy (AGE) .ccccccese T.8T6 = cacces 
Turkey (Europe) ....... S.9ee- ‘sabave 
PE BEEN cccoccccee | aamaee 84 
British West Africa ..... 73,603 12,820 
DE avdeoetestases§ § eneeae 378 
DEEN Ste Ras sbcdbecdeve | sdebee 36 
DUM <snodeseevts  weewas 361 
DT \c<ccccépebeaca® . . dveues 244 
GED "Ghetucedscceteieds = "@ntevr 592 
SOVG GME MaGare .2ccsce secece 2,011 
WEN MEE ccsvacacoe §  “aeeee 264 
MEE BEOMIOOTOE secccae 8 § adtece 466 
British South Africa 462,603 4,421 
GOMOTY TORRES scccccecs  en0660 338 
DE. 63 bU08 ob 60s 0000006 18,666 94,080 
PE  welseedew t4 60644 & 27,600 19,223 
Port. East Africa ....... 13,173 3,802 
DE cecoesvevetcsowe § aeeees 1,563 
Iceland and Faroe Is.... ...... 734 
Pt Cece vebibene | sabe 8,495 
TION deccwneicntuss  doeene 343 
IGE 6 bee ovrusccvece 2,750 2,218 
Other French Africa.....  ..ccee 1,521 
BOS bas barccnctecers 3,620 3,662 
BUGETIR ccccccccccecccves 36,000 secsee 
GOED coceccoccsceseneene 187,762 140 
GD vecciepsevesevencaee. ganase 3,871 
TOUEBEE cocvcccveciseccre tseecve 171 
MOWEOUREIOANG .nccccccce § eeecec 298 
Wn, 420 a6s eon des 003-0205 BGR.Tae. setae 
DEED tcccsecucven” vaxners 418 

WOtGIS: sccevcverenisvece 76,487,807 2,165,133 

Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 19265, 
to Feb. 28, 1926: 

From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
Mew TOPE .cvcvcccces 52,141,930 1,822,745 
Philadelphia ........ 11,530,359 97,770 
POPPER vccceccccese 3,390,783 104,531 
Baltimore ........++. 7,639,130 3,825 
Boston cosccccccscce 1,785,605 136,262 

WORD. ccvciccccces 76,487,807 2,165,133 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1925, to March $1, 1926, by ports of 








exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
eo. T s 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ..... 1,457 ..... 369,561 
Te, Meet: Bee Gacse .- beans. . oetec 10,933 
ce ae ee SOE, kek Celsee 37 
St. John, N. B..... 685,627 ..... 325,139 
Other N. B. points.  ..... i) ar ee 
Montreal, Que. «ReORS,GBE cs ccce 1,230,835 
Quebec, Que. ...... Gre ocuws 33,231 
St. Armand, Que... 1,071 3 26,632 
Athelstan, Que. C618. cscs 131,148 
St. Johns, Que. 7,666 1 47,258 
eS ee TP eee eee 
Coaticook, Que. 164,192 ..... 16,332 
Sutton, Que, ...... 20,576 563 67,967 
Beebe Jct., Que. ....... > Marrrey 
GOP GP becsce . ccces © beeer 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 182,129 1,658 1,285,672 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 242,807 660 665,922 
Cornwall, Ont. .... B2t  peces 3,039 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 11,254 504 72,375 
Fort William, Ont.. ..... 306 cows 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... | errr ee 
Emerson, Man. .... «.... 7) aeahen 
Vancouver, B.C. .. 19,956 7,676 987,690 
Dawson, Yukon ... «sees ceeee 1 

BOE scccccvess 2,205,862 12,267 5,263,067 





Following are 


Bradstreet’s 


May 5, 1926 


stocks of wheat held on April 24, in th 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 


also the stocks of corn and of oats held 





returns of 


e 


in 

the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- Apr. 25 

Wheat— Apr. 24 vious week 1525 

United States*... 31,275 —1,439 61,991 

United Statesf... 2,723 +89 1,659 

Canadag ........ 94,500 —3,265 61,402 

Petals csccvece 128,498 —4,615 115,052 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


SU -néceeepene $45,700 —3,400 88,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

a 174,198 —8,015 203,152 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Betehs cociccevecs 36,191 —640 27,972 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

POOR soccencess 133 —1,685 78,555 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent§ exclude. 


§Last week's Canadian revised. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible su 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
o———_ United States 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Tota! 
Galg LBocceoce 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,0.0 
Aug. 1..... 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,0.0 
Gat. Bicvece 64,543,000 2,096,000 66,639,000 
Bev. Beccce 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
DOO: Becccce 61,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1...... 65,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,010 
PER. Becvcecce 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,609,0.0 
March 1 - 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
Week 
ending— 
April 3..... 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,0 
April 10.... 34,661,000 2,740,000 37,391,000 
April 17 - 82,714,000 2,634,000 35,348,000 
April 24.... 31,276,000 2,723,000 33,998,010 
Total, U.S. U. Kin; 
and Canada dom an: 
1925— Canada both coasts afioat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,0( 
Aug. 1.... 22,618,000 66,654,000 41,800,00) 
Sept. 1.... 7,476,000 60,665,000 31,400,0: 
Oot. B.ccee 68,366,000 116,005,000 31,500,00 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,00 
Dec. 1 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,90¢,00 
1926— 
Jan, 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,600,00 
Feb, 1..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,00 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 68,800,00: 
Week 
ending— 
April 3 ...101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,00 
April 10 .. 99,012,000 136,403,000 61,700,000 
April 17 .. 97,766,000 133,118,000 49,100,000 
April 24 .. 94,600,000 128,498,000 45,700,00: 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1....116,787,000 Feb. 1 ....205,384,00/ 
Aug. 1.... 98,364,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 April 3...192,552,00: 
Nov. 1....170,176,000 April 10..188,103,00: 
Dec. 1....200,394,006 April 17..182,213,00: 
1926— April 24..174,198,00( 
Jan. 1....213,821,000 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments 


of grain at For' 


William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 192 


and 1924, to March 31, 1926 and 1925, ir 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-25 
OES sages cececeds 222,795,104 131,071,148 
a MUR EEL TET 23,619,219 24,372,79° 
PEGE vchccenéaeesae 28,643,091 24,032,64: 
rrr ee 3,746,136 5,805,935 
BEE Sccdedevceveccess 3,823,573 4,693,781 
GOP osu sdvccsacvcdve 23,931 *16,101 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925-26 1924-25 
i SELECT SET eT eS 181,085,956 107,632,959 
OOUW cercrcescvccecses 16,963,753 15,068,466 
PEE ce rade bbaeews 22,229,451 18,369,408 
Sa ae 2,552,189 2,453,605 
Mako 2s gie ead eConee 2,572,540 4,678,954 
By rail— 

RRR 7,835,433 6,643,721 
GOED wiccccscccccccsecs 2,214,515 1,485,059 
oo eee eee ee 1,143,749 1,010,097 
i) 93,464 254,537 
ME he letbéunked rove 22,272 15,428 
GE Secvrvecvdvenonce 23,931 15,101 





Buffalo—Canadian Grain Receipts 
Receipts of Canadian grain at Buffalo, 


N. Y., by calendar years, 
omitted): 


Wheat Oats 
1926...... 116,866 8,150 
1924...... $2,961 12,2356 
19238...... 102,507 6,133 
1922...... 107,869 7,170 
Co Pee 68,357 4,737 
1920...... 12,402 sece 
1919...... 3,148 2,376 
ae 70,073 19,263 
ere 102,763 19,130 
Bee 83,164 3,076 
CT eee 23,313 3,057 
1913...... 61,089 11,134 
2 Pere 42,670 4,234 
BORE visi ses 32,248 1,305 
1910...... 18,169 1,007 
1909...... 18,176 1,219 


in bushels (000's 


Barley Flaxseed 


18,154 ,00 
12,951 1,910 
4,623 1,789 
4,984 1,009 
2,116 1,487 
107 62 
474 96 
2,212 4,050 
3,045 4,014 
1,384 1,101 
1,100 5,700 
3,616 10,639 
1,905 4,868 
915 512 
624 2,647 
589 1,834 
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HE cost of the wheat, the cost of 

power, labor and of various sup- 

plies, the cost of efficient man 
ment, the cost of taxation, insurance, 
preciation and loss, together with inter- 
est and other legitimate returns on the 
investment in the mill, grain and other 
necessaries, these are some of the things 
that make the cost of the flour at the 
mill. The cost of flour as made, the cost 
of selling, the cost of transportation, to- 
gether with something for insurance and 
interest on the money invested, these are 
some of the things that go to make up 
the cost of the flour to the buyer at the 
point where he wishes it delivered for use. 
The quality of the flour and its suitable- 
ness for making those things for which 
flour is used, considered by itself and in 
comparison with the value and cost of 
other flours which can be used for that 
purpose, these are things that go to make 
the value of flour to him who uses it. 

Wheat yields flour and so-called “by- 
products,” the bran and shorts, or mid- 
dlings, and other millfeed. They have 
a value which is more or less variable 
because of variation in the quality of the 
material itself, and because it is sold in 
competition with other feedstuffs such 
as corn and oats, of which the value is 
also variable. The value of the byprod- 
ucts naturally reflects upon the cost of 
the flour, for, roughly speaking, the by- 
products amount to somewhat more than 
one fourth of the weight of the wheat 
used, It is a necessary sequence from 
the process of milling that the greater 
the quantity of the combined byproducts, 
he less the flour and the greater the 
cost of the flour. 

From a consideration of the matters 
which enter into the problem, it also fol- 
lows that within reasonable limits the 
greater the quantity of the byproducts 
tne better will be the flour made from 
the wheat, when viewed in the light of 
iis commonly accepted quality. Within 
limits, flours from the same wheat in- 
crease in their real or supposed value in 
proportion to their freedom from bran 
and germ, Although the byproducts con- 
sist of a mixture flour, bran and germ, 
it is the presence of the bran and germ, 
or young wheat plant, on the grain that 
necessitates the making of byproducts. 
If the bran and germ and that part of 
the grain which makes flour could be 
eparated freely and completely from 
each other, there might be two classes of 
mill products only: the flour, and the not 
flour. No way has yet been devised to 
do this, and from the nature of things it 
can hardly be expected that there will be. 

The entire flour produced from wheat, 
the so-called straight grade flour, is nev- 
er entirely free from bran, and may con- 
tain some germ. The best so-called pat- 
ent flour made from well-purified mid- 
dlings is practically free from bran and 
germ. When this type of flour is made 
there is also always made at the same 
time one or more other grades of flour 
which contain in a more concentrated 
form the impurities, the bran and germ, 
which are present in the straight grade 
flour. The amount of these impurities 
will vary with the flour, and serve to fix, 
in a large measure, the quality of the 
flour as made from the wheat used. 

When the patent flour is made, it is 
looked upon as of first importance in 
the milling process, and the lower grades 
of flour become more or less of the na- 
ture of a byproduct. Accordingly, the 
are rated at a lower value, but being still 
usable as a food for man, they command 
a higher price than bran or shorts, which 
are in general suited only as food for 
lower animals. The value of these lower 
grades of flour is fixed by the purpose 
for which they can be used and the price 
at which they can be supplied by others 
who make them. 


PATENT flour is made because it pos- 
sesses qualities which he who uses 
flour, and he who consumes the thin 
made from flour, wants, or thinks 
wants. The consumer of the things made 
from flour wants them badly enough, or 
thinks he wants them badly enough, to 
pay the increased price. He who makes 
these products regen f supplies what 
the consumer wants, and buys the neces- 


sary flour for them. The miller supplies 
it because he who uses it demands it. 
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Flour Grades and Standards: I 


By George L. Teller 
Of the Columbus Laboratories, Chicago 


There is, therefore, a divided responsi- 
bility for the making of different quali- 
ties of flour from the same wheat. 
Different types of wheat produce dif- 
ferent types of flour, some of which are 
suited best for one purpose and some for 
another. There are soft winter wheat 


flours, hard winter at flours, spring 
wheat flours and others, there are 
variations in character among tht wheats 


in all of these three broad divisions of 
the leading types. In general the mill- 
ing process is the same for all, and the 
same classes of flour, patents, straights 
and lower grades, may be made and are 
made from all types of wheat. 

Many years ago, when first interested 
in flour, I wished to know what it was 
that made the difference in different 
flours as they were sold for use. I was 
then chemist for the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and wis to 
serve the people of that state. It was 
not a great milling state, but its many 
inhabitants purchased flour and should 
know how best to purchase that flour 
which would be of greatest value to them. 
To get some information on this subject, 
a series of Fagen questions was ad- 
dressed to the purchasing agents for 
state institutions to the number of about 
250, representing all those of each state 
in the Union, whose names were sup- 
plied from previous inquiry addressed to 
each secretary of state. Among other 
things, the questions asked specifically of 
the purchasing agents were for informa- 
tion as to the qualities of flours they were 
purchasing and their reasons for pur- 
chasing those qualities. 

Courteous replies were received from 
nearly all to whom these inquiries were 
addressed, but without exception they 
pointed to the one conclusion: that those 
who were purchasing the flours knew very 
little about the quality of the flours they 
were purchasing, or the value of different 
flours. Most of them frankly so stated, 
and one or two asked for any information 
that might be acquired. It is very prob- 
able that at the present time much the 
same general condition prevails, although 
some progress has been made, and dur- 
ing the past 25 years the Columbus Lab- 
oratories have assisted many state insti- 
tutions in purchasing large quantities of 
flour for their use on specifications based 
upon actual values in the qualities of the 
flours themselves. 

It is my experience also from informa- 
tion from various sources that what is 
true of purchasing agents for state in- 
stitutions is true to a very large extent 
of others who are purchasing flours and 
who are using flours, even those in bak- 
eries, not excepting some in large bak- 
eries who are making their purchases 
under the supposed guidance of some so- 
called chemists. Chemistry is a broad 
field, and it must be recognized that there 
is a wide difference between chemists in 
general and individuals who have a 
knowledge of flours and at the same 
time a substantial knowledge of those 
branches of chemistry which are most 
closely associated with the production, 
qualities and uses of flours. 


IN further quest of information on the 

essentials of flour values, an appeal 
was made to the inspectors of flour ex- 
changes in the large cities, and especially 
the leading flour centers. Among these 
St. Louis was the only one from which 
information concerning a definite system 
of knowing flour values could be ob- 
tained. It was then one of the leadin 
flour producing centers in the Unit 
States, devoting its attention largely to 
the production of flours from soft winter 
wheats. 

The St. Louis Board of Flour Inspec- 
tors, under the guidance of its president, 
Victor Goetz, provided at intervals of 
about two months each a series of sam- 
ples made up of the products from dif- 
ferent mills and representing different 
makes of the several grades of flours 
then produced from that class of wheat. 
These type samples were distributed to 
the several mills and to others interested 
in these flours. The mills thus had work- 
ing standards by which they were en- 





abled to regulate the grades of flour they 
were producing and know the quality 
thereof. These standards were accepted 
as a basis for buying and selling flours 
of this type in St. Louis and other Mis- 
sissippi River cities, such as Memphis 
and New Orleans, and points adjacent 
thereto. 

At that time the use of flour labora- 
tories was practically unknown, and the 
millers and inspectors depended upon 
the more crude practical tests, such as 
have long been known to those manufac- 
turing and selling flours. In spite of 
this, there appeared to be a remarkable 
similarity between these different sets 
of standards as prepared at different 
times. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Goetz, 
the writer obtained three series of these 
standards and made a careful analysis 
of them in such a manner as to show their 
proximate composition, for he was then 
making an effort to break through what 
seemed a nearly impenetrable barrier be- 
tween a very practical college training 
and some of the fields of commercial ac- 
tivities which in this instance had to do 
with the turning of the wheat grain into 
bread, biscuit and other food products. 
Such analyses as we now use for show- 
ing differences between different grades 
of flour were not then in use. The in- 
formation obtained from these analyses 
of several grades of flour is instructive, 
and is not generally available. 

These analyses show a steady falling 
off in the moisture content, from the 
patent to the lowest grade flour. This 
is common among different grades of 
flours from different wheats, and is evi- 
dently due to a large extent to the more 
continued grinding of the material which 
makes the lower grades and the conse- 
quent greater exposure to the air. 

Carbohydrates in flours consist almost 
wholly of starch, together with a small 
amount of sugars and dextrine. There 
is also present a small amount of pen- 
tosans, especially in the lower grades 
which contain appreciable quantities of 
bran. More than one fourth of the dry 
matter of bran consists of pentosans. 
This is a form of carbohydrate which 
does not give sugar during the process of 
digestion as starch does, and has prac- 
tically no food value, 

The protein in these several grades of 
flour increases relatively faster than the 
starch decreases. This is due partly to 
the increased amount of bran and germ 
in the lower grades of flour and partly 
to the fact that the flour part of the 
grain which lies nearest the bran contains 
more protein than the softer, more 
starchy, portion which lies nearer the 
center. It is probable also that there is 
some segregation of the products of the 
harder wheat in the lower grades of flour, 
and that the softer, more starchy, grains 
break down first. This is especially true 
of blended soft wheats. What is true 
of the distribution of the protein in these 
flours is also true of the fat and the 
mineral matter commonly known as the 
ash, 


About the time these analyses were 

made, the writer made a very careful 
and complete analysis of the ash of a 
wheat and the different grades of flour 
and mill products made from it. In gen- 
eral, about one half the weight of the ash 
of these products consists of oxide of 
phosphorus (P,O,), and one third potash, 
while the remainder is distributed among 
some half dozen or more other elements, 
including one twentieth the total weight 
as lime. The phosphates are more abun- 
dant in the lower grades; the potash and 
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lime are relatively more abundant in the 
short patent. 

Phosphate is a bone forming material, 
and also serves other useful purposes in 
the body. Lime is also important in the 
diet, and must be supplied from sources 
other than cereals, for from the stand- 
point of human food, cereals are always 
deficient in lime. In a properly mixed 
diet, phosphorus is also supplied in suffi- 
cient quantity from other sources. 

In the mineral matter of cereals the 
acids are in excess over the base and tend 
to produce an acid condition in the body. 
The acidity of a normal sound flour is 
due to acid phosphate or phosphoric acid 
which is formed from phytic acid com- 
pounds when the flour comes in contact 
with water. This acid condition is dis- 
tinctly more pronounced in the lower 
grades of flours than in the patent. The 
acidity of flours is due chiefly to the 
mineral matter in them, and the omission 
of this acid mineral matter from our 
bread is not necessarily a detriment. 
One of the reasons why physicians rec- 
ommend the eating of fruits is to give 
an alkaline condition to the blood. The 
alkalies in the fruit are combined with 
certain vegetative acids, and these are 
oxidized in the body to carbonates, which 
are mildly alkalin salts. 

Calories per ounce show the heat values 
of the different flours as they are used 
by the body, and therefore in a large 
measure their food value. A pound of 
gluten yields the same number of calories 
as a pound of starch. A pound of fat 
yields two and one fourth times as much 
as either. The protein and fat increases 
in the lower grades of flour as the starch 
decreases. The calories increase to some 
extent in the lower grades of flour, partly 
because of the increased amount of fat 
and partly because of the smaller amount 
of water. 


AMONG American foodstuffs, protein 

is relatively more costly than starch. 
It also serves a special purpose in the 
body, and an animal will live longer with 
protein and without fat or starch than 
with either fat or starch without protein. 
It appears, therefore, that from the 
standpoint of calories and protein con- 
tent, the food value of the lower grades 
of flour is higher than that of the better 
grades, and this is a general characteris- 
tic of flours from all mills and from all 
types of wheats. 

The market value of the several grades 
of flour as given by the St. Louis corre- 
spondent in The Northwestern Miller 
for Jan. 1, 1897, is expressed by the fol- 
lowing market quotations: 





Per bbl 
PRROEE ccccccccccseccececscceces $4.60@4.70 
Extra fancy . 4.10@4.20 
WE 00000000 000000008606600%% 3.60@3.75 
CROICS cccccccccccccccsccsccccccs 3.10@3.25 


Information from the same source 
shows that in December, 1893, when the 
above samples were taken for analyses, 
the price of the patent was $3.20 bbl 
and of the choice $1.90. 

These quotations show the grade known 
as choice to be worth in the market only 
about two thirds as much as the patent. 
When judged by food value alone, as 
shown above, the choice should have been 
worth a little more. The difference in 
price between these several grades of 
flour is due to market demands brought 
about by the greater purity of the better 
grades and the presence in the lower 
men of a quantity of impurities which 

long properly to the byproducts, and 
which makes these lower grades of the 
nature of byproducts when we consider 
the production of the better grades of 
flour the chief purpose of the milling 
process. 


Eprror’s Nore.—A second paper by 
Mr. Teller on the subject of “Flour 
Grades and Standards” will appear in an 
early issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


COMPOSITION OF OFFICIAL ST. LOUIS STANDARDS FOR SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR—SERIES OF DEC. 6, 1893 








Patent Extrafancy Fancy Choice Family 
ae Spee eer en ae 13.056 13.03 12.50 12.20 11.70 
SEE. bo 0 0s HOS Oa O66 b 05600062 6e Shh seeees 0.32 0.43 0.61 0.72 1.11 
Crude protein (nitrogen 65.7) ............ 9.01 11.06 11.80 12.26 13.62 
Ss til G0 0:6 64 Od ne dies wd 4-06.0's 5-00 00 6d CHO RC 0.85 1.18 1.45 1.94 2.56 
Se Ts wu WawGS Sh Wee ebeeececesscedes 0.17 0.23 0.32 0.49 0.68 
IEEE 6 5 -Cd e0 oc pwid'e<8 6096044606600 76.60 74.07 73.32 72.39 70.33 

MED 0 be 66 0.0,0'0-0 bine 9: 4.0.0.946% cconseds 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Bes MNT OIO oo ccccocccccavsowocecsesecs 1.5 1.94 2.07 2.15 2.39 
Calories per OUNCE ...... cee cee eceeence 101.74 102.04 102.75 103.47 104.30 
PPROCGER TOCEO ccccccccccccccsccccsecseses 1-8.71 1-6.93 1-6.49 1-6.21 1-65.68 
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HAMBURG FLOUR PRICES 
SHOW UPWARD TENDENCY 


Hamevuac, Germany, April 10.—The 
tendency of grain markets is pe in 
general. German grown cereals have 
considerably diminished. Home grown 
wheat is sparsely offered, while rye 
seems to be retained by farmers in the 
hope of better prices. Quotations for 
home milled flour have advanced. Con- 
sumers apparently are lightly supplied 
with flour, but business is from hand to 
mouth. Following the Easter holidays, 
buyers were indifferent, but in the course 
of a week, with firmer prices prevailing, 
a good many transactions were put 
through. 

American and Canadian flours are be- 
ing bought in larger compass, as Ger- 
many will have toAmport grain or flour 
in considerable quantities until the be- 
ginning of the new crop. Several spot 
parcels of foreign flour were bought last 
week, as well as floating parcels and for 
future shipment. 

Mill quotations per 100 kilos, prompt 
shipment, c.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
port patents, $8.60@8.80 bbl; Manitoba 
patents, $8.40@9; English patents, $8.40 
@9.12; English Manitobas, $8.76@8.80; 
Hamburg wheat flour, best quality 
$11.40; Hamburg rye flour, 70 per cent 
$5.90@7.50, ex-mill. 


CONTINUED DULLNESS AT 
AMSTERDAM IS REPORTED 


Amererpam, Hottann, April 12.—Ex- 
vectations of a better market after the 
folidays have not materialized. Demand 
is small, and even home millers are feel- 
ing the absence of orders. Two are re- 
ported to have reduced their output. 

Home milled flour was quoted on 
about the level of a week ago, some mill- 
ers slightly raising their price. Quota- 
tion, $7.70 per 220 lbs, ex-mill. 

Canadian millers ask $8.50 per 220 Ibs, 
c.i.f., for patent flour. Business effected 
for early shipment is within narrow lim- 
its. Of Minnesota offers little is heard. 
Kansas flour for early shipment still is 
considered too high. A _ really strong 
atent flour for blending purposes at 

.50 would in all likelihood find buyers, 
as would a straight grade of good color 
at around $8. 





FRENCH FARMERS SPRAY 
FIELDS TO KILL WEEDS 


The importance of making France as 
independent of farm products imports as 
vsossible is generally recognized by 
French agriculturists, according to Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones, American commercial 
attaché, Paris. At present an effort is 
being made to increase the yield of 
wheat per acre. In recent years the 
crop is reported to have averaged about 
272,000,000 bus, necessitating an annual 
importation of 87,000,000 bus. Intensive 
cultivation is being furthered by the use 
of selected seeds and of fertilizer. A 
third method not yet in general use is 
the systematic destruction of weeds 
through chemical methods. 

The method of spraying weeds which 
has given excellent results is that devel- 
oped by M. Rabate, inspector general of 
agriculture. It consists in spraying over 
the grain field a solution of sulphuric 
acid of 8, 10, 12 or 14 per cent, accord- 
ing to the condition of the field and 
crops. 





According to a recent ruling of the 
Roumanian ministry of finance, consular 
documents are not required on shipments 
to Roumania. 
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Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., April 14.—Traders re- 
port a week of good trading, with stead- 
ily improving prices. There is a much 
more confident feeling throughout the 
market for grain and _ feedingstuffs, 
whether for human consumption or for 
stock. The various big port millers seem 
to have combined on the price question. 
No doubt the steady improvement in 
wheat prices has been a factor, so that, 
while price cutting has been much re- 
duced, the further advance of Is sack 
in the official quotation for town 
straights has helped toward greater con- 
fidence, not only in wheat prices, but in 
other directions. 

The baking trade has come in strong- 
ly, but the majority will not be in the 
market again for a month or more, un- 
less for strong flour for special purposes. 

English home grown wheat, and in 
consequence English flour, is rather 
scarce, and this shortage has brought in- 
to prominence all descriptions of colory 
flours, such as French, Canadian winters, 
and Australian. Demand for these flours 
is improved, and prices are tending up- 
ward, 

There is heavy trading in wheat, both 
parcels and cargoes, demand coming both 
from the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. According to Broomhall’s re- 
port, only 88,000 qrs of a total of 473,000 
were ordered from port of call to the 
United Kingdom, the remainder going to 
the Continent. This gives courage to im- 
porters, who, however, are showing a dis- 
position to proceed cautiously, particu- 
lurly as regards Canadian flours. The 
latter are being offered on a competitive 
basis, as against port milled flours, but 
with the opening of navigation freer of- 
ferings are anticipated. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 45@47s, c.i.f., accord- 
ing to quality, and it is understood that 
those sellers who are in a position to 
shade these prices a little are able to do 
a fair trade. Canadian export patents 
are offered at 48@44s, c.i.f., for Ma 
and June shipment from the seaboard. 
Canadian flours milled in bond in the 
United States are offered at 45s, c.i.f. 
Resellers are getting 44s 6d, c.i.f. Ca- 
nadian winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ent is in demand, being quoted at 40s@ 
40s 6d, ¢c.i.f. Australian flours also are 
in demand. Shippers have advanced 
prices to 41s@41s 9d, c.i.f. Argentine 
low grades show no advance, being of- 
fered at 20s 3d, c.i.f. Minneapolis low 
grades are obtainable at 30@3ls, c.i.f. 
Continental low grades are offered at 18s 
fd, c.if. 

Home Milled Flours.—Home mills have 
advanced the price for straight run flour 
to 49s, delivered, which is equal to about 
44s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals —Arrivals of flour last 
week were as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs 
each: from the United States, 750; Can- 
ada, 6,250; Australia, 4,400; Continent, 
1,077. 

Wheat Prices.—There is a good de- 
mand for wheat, with prices advanced. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, afloat, is held 
at 59s 8d. April shipment is quoted at 
59s 8d@59s 9d and April-May 58s 442d 
@58s 742d. No. 2 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, is quoted at 57s 442d and April 
shipment at 57s 6d. No. 2 hard winters 
for July-August are offered at 51s. Aus- 
tralian wheat afloat is held for 59s. 
Choice white Karachi is offered for May- 
June at 57s 6d. 


Liverroot, Eno., April 14.—There is a 
moderate trade passing in home milled 
flour at unchanged prices. Competition 
is less keen, and millers report fair sales 
to bakers. Imported flour is steady on 
spot at unchanged prices. Forward par- 
cels of Manitoba patents are 6d sack 
higher. Quotations, per 280 lbs, ex-store: 
English patents, 45s@47s 6d; English 
Straights, 43s@44s 6d; Manitoba pat- 
ents, 46@50s; Canadian soft winter pat- 
ents, 43s 6d; Australians, 44@45s. 

Wheat.—In spite of further buying for 

continental account, the market only oc- 
casionally shows activity. Shipments are 
moderate to the Continent and non- 
European countries. Floating supplies 
headed for Europe have decreased. Fur- 
ther sales to Germany are reported. It 
is becoming clearer day by day that the 
season will end up with reserves of old 
wheat very greatly reduced, compared 
with recent years. During the six months, 
Sept. 1 to March 1, buyers of over-sea 
wheat will have to depend upon North 
America, with possibly some help from 
Russia. 
Giascow, Scortann, April’ 14.—The 
flour market is unchanged. Stocks are 
rather low, and arrivals light. More are 
expected when the St. Lawrence opens. 
Home millers, owing to the presence of 
consigned wheat from Canada on the 
market, still have a decided advantage 
over importers. Home milled flours are 
offered at equal to 43s 6d, 45s 6d and 
47s 6d, c.i.f., according to grade. There 
is a good deal of price cutting by home 
millers, whether they have bought con- 
signed wheat to advantage or not. They 
are in position to secure any business 
passing, and the threat of trouble in the 
coal ‘industry next month is causing some 
bakers to increase their reserves. 

Imported flours on a c.i.f. basis: Mani- 
toba top patents, 43s 6d@45s per 280 
Ibs; Canadian winters, 40s 6d@4l1s; 
American winters, 50@52s; Australians, 
40s 6d@A4ls. 


Berast, Inetanp, April 13.—The flour 
market is fitful. Foreign flours have ad- 
vanced 9d sack, and English are up 
fully 1s. There has recently been less 
inclination on the part of English mills 
to cut prices, and a firmer tone prevails. 
Prices for home milled soft flours are 
cheaper than anything that can be bought 
from abroad of a similar grade, as Amer- 
ican millers ask 45s 6d@46s for soft 
winters, net, c.if., and Canadians 42s. 
With regard to strong flour, importers 
are holding their own now against both 
home milled and English and Scotch, and 
on spot there is no better value to be 
obtained anywhere than good Canadian 
strong flours. One Manitoba mill, ship- 
ping under its own mark, is asking 46s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, for short 
patents, and 1s 6d less for May ship- 
ment. Another is offering at 45s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and 45s 6d, Dublin. On 
spot considerable cutting has occurred, 
and the above quotations have been 
shaded at least 6@9d sack, which is 
looked on as good value. Export patents 
are not quite so freely offered on spot. 
Spring wheat flours, milled in bond, are 
firmer, though one mill is accepting a 
price equal to 44s, net, ci.f., Belfast, 
either spot, passage or April shipment, 
and probably 6@9d less would ac- 
cepted for May shipment if buyers 
could be foun 


to speculate so far 


ahead. Canadian soft winters are in 
slow demand, but there are some smal! 
lots offering at 41s, cif. Belfast, on 
spot and near at hand. Australian flours 
are offered at 43s, c.i.f., Belfast, afloat, 
and also for April-May shipment. 


THOMAS WILSON, PIONEER 
FLOUR IMPORTER, IS DEAD 


Lonpon, Ewno., April 15.—Thomas 
Wilson, one of the pioneer flour import- 
ers of Scotland, died of pneumonia on 
April 11, at his home at Corstorphine, 
a suburb of Edinburgh. He had been in 
rather poor health for some years, and 
for this reason retired from active busi- 
ness in May, 1924, at the age of 64. His 
funeral took place on April 14. 

Mr. Wilson was connected with the 
flour trade for 49 years. He at first 





The Late Thomas Wilson 


was junior clerk to a Glasgow firm of 
importers, later entering the employ of a 
Leith firm as manager of the flour de- 
partment. In 1895 he started on his own 
account as a flour importer under the 
firm name of Wilson & Burnie, which 
later on was changed to Wilson & Dun- 
lop on the retirement of Mr. Burnie. 

Mr. Wilson visited the United States 
and Canada on several occasions, and 
was well known personaly to a large 
circle of millers. His firm always has 
taken a leading place among flour and 
grain importers and distributors in the 
east of Scotland. He was one of the 
original members of the National Flour 
Importers’ Association and at one time 
was president of the Leith Corn Trade 
Association and also of the Leith Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

L. F. Brorxman. 





TECHNICAL HANDBOOKS ON MILLING 

Lonpon, Ene., April 16.—The Nation- 
al Joint Industrial Council of the British 
Flour Milling Industry will publish a 
series of technical handbooks on the art 
of flour milling. The first is entitled 
“Power.” It is stated that there will be 
included within the purview not only 
those students who wish to sit for tech- 
nological examinations but all who study 
flour milling technology. It is noted that 
present day millers and milling students 
are in the line of succession of great 
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craftsmen, and in order to maintain the 
tradition it is necessary to adopt modern 
discoveries and learning, adapting them 
to the industry as it is today and to the 
needs of the community which they serve. 
The books will be published intermit- 
tently and the success of the venture 
largely will depend on the support given 
to the first book. This is issued at the 
moderate price of 6d, plus postage, Id 
to any part of the world, making the 
rice 7d, net. It can be obtained from 
the National Joint Industrial Council for 
the Flour Milling Industry, 26-28 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, London, S. W. 3, or 
through the London office of The North- 
western Miller, 59 Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 

rhe first textbook will deal with an 
analysis of the power required to drive 
a flour mill, and consists of a paper orig- 
inally read at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers in London, on June 19, 1913, by 
E. D. Simon, of Henry Simon, Ltd., Man- 
chester. A pamphlet by Professor B. W. 
Dedrick, published in 1916, giving the re- 
sults of his experiments during 1913-14 
in the Pennsylvania State College test 
mil!, also will be included. 


Oil Seed and Oil Cake 
Industry in Liverpool 
A LECTURE was recently given at 
A 





the City of London College on oil 

manufacturing, and some interest- 
ing details were furnished by the lectur- 
er, G. N. Chapman, on the progress of 
the industry in England and on the Con- 
tinent. In England the earliest oil mills 
used stampers, worked by hand, for 
breaking the seed, which was then placed 
in bags and transferred to a press to 
vhich pressure was applied by means of 
vedges driven in by hand. This process 
vas used until 1860, when hydraulic 
presses were introduced, with stones for 
‘rushing, these being later replaced by 
rollers. Since that time the machinery 
used has changed very little, but many 
improved methods are employed. 

At first only olives were crushed, but 
owing to a scarcity of olives in 1709, the 
crushers in Holland turned their atten- 
tion to linseed and rapeseed, which grew 
locally, and since then cottonseed, soya 
beans, palm kernels, copra, ground nuts, 
sunflower seed, kapok seed, mowrahseed, 
and many other varieties, have been add- 
ed to the list. 

London and Hull have always been 
important centers for the industry, but 
of recent years Liverpool has outstripped 
them. It is estimated that the cattle 
food manufacturers of Liverpool handle 
500,000 tons of raw material in a year, 
while large quantities of oil cakes are 
imported from all parts of the world. 
The port also does a steady and grow- 
ing trade in the export of feedingstuffs 
to the north of Ireland, the Irish Free 
State, the Baltic countries and Scandi- 
navia, Great quantities of palm kernel 
oil are shipped to America for soap 
making and margarine manufacture, de- 
odorized groundnut oil to Scandinavia 
for sardine packing, and soya oil and 
cottonseed oil to Mediterranean countries 
and to West Africa for edible purposes. 
A large business is also done in the 
manufacture of oils and oil cakes for 
home consumption, and about 10,000 
workers are employed in the oil mills. 

This important industry is represented 
by the Seed, Oil & Cake Trade Associa- 
tion, Ine., which was formed in 1905 un- 
der the title of the Liverpool Oil Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association. At that 
time the membership consisted solely of 
local manufacturers of cattle feed. In 
1911 the association was enlarged and in- 
corporated under its present title to in- 
clude merchants, brokers and dealers as 
well as manufacturers, and recently, at 
the request of the board of trade, it has 
extended its membreship to those con- 
nected with the trade on the Continent, 
n the United States, in the dominions, 
ind throughout the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. The president this year is A. 
B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence & Co., 
flour and feed importers, Liverpool, the 
vice president R. W. McCay, of the Brit- 
ish Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd., and the secre- 
tary Miss V. M. Barnes. The associa- 
tion doés not confine itself to questions 
relative to the industry alone, but with 
such matters as transport facilities, port 
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Tue principal competitors of the mills of Czechoslovakia are those of the United States and Canada. The 
accompanying picture is of a scene in Prague, Czechoslovakia, showing the old Novitny Flour Mill at the right. 
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and dock charges, bills of lading, rating 
of machinery, and electrical power sup- 
ply. The association has a contract form 
for use of the trade generally, be they 
shippers, seed crushers, oil cake manu- 
facturers, importers, brokers or distribu- 
tors, and most of the business is done on 
this contract. The association’s arbitra- 
tion rules and conditions are accepted 
by all without question. The government 
is considering certain legislation with re- 
gard to the feedingstuffs trade, and rep- 
resentatives of the association have been 


asked to give advice on amendments to 
the law. 


India will have practically no wheat 
for export this year, according to a 
statement by the Department of Agri- 
culture, based on a forecast by the In- 
dian department of agriculture of a crop 
of 820,208,000 bus, compared with 324,- 
651,000 last year, and the 1919-23 av- 
erage of 329,571,000. The normal con- 
sumption of wheat in India is reported 
by the department at 330,000,000 bus. 








Marseilles Miller Urges Development of Export 
Trade with French Colonies 


tional meeting for the encouragement 

of the exportation of agricultural 
products, M. Michel Storione, a miller of 
Marseilles and vice president of the 
French millers’ association, drew a pic- 
ture which would lead to the belief that 
the French industry is in very much the 
same condition as in many other coun- 
tries, embarrassed with a great deal of 
surplus capacity and a falling off in its 
export and, to a certain extent, its do- 
mestic trade. 

He pointed out that although they had 
been forbidden for many years to export 
flour made from domestic wheat, it had 
always been the custom of French mill- 
ers to import wheat from foreign coun- 
tries which was high in gluten content 
and to obtain permission to export an 
equivalent quantity of flour. In this way 
they had been enabled to supply flour de- 
manded by the French population, name- 
ly, that with a higher gluten content than 
could be ground from French wheat 
alone, while they were able at the same 
time to get rid of the surplus flour 
ground from French wheat, by exporting 
it to markets which before the war sup- 
plied a fairly constant outlet for this 
flour. 

Unfortunately, he said, although 
France had been enabled as a result of 
the war to enter a few new markets, she 
had lost many which were of far greater 
importance, and there was not sufficient 
export demand to take care of the flour 
made to take the place of the wheat which 
had to be imported in order to satisfy 
the taste of the French people. He 
claimed that certain scientists had proph- 
esied that the day would come, probably 
within the next decade, when France 


G ‘tonal meet recently in Paris at a na- 


would produce the finest bread wheat in 
the world, but until that golden age did 
arrive, he felt that it was vital that the 
export field should be enlarged. 

His suggestion for accomplishing this 
was to take advantage of the fact that 
France had some 60,000,000 inhabitants 
in her colonies. Allowing for approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 inhabitants in Algeria, 
Tunis and Morocco, which are self-sup- 
porting so far as flour is concerned, there 
was left a large number of people to be 
fed, a fact which should not be ignored 
by the French milling industry. He said 
that the consumption of flour in the 
colonies was increasing every year, but 
the French milling industry was not bene- 
fiting by it because foreign countries 
not so distant from these markets as 
France were able to undersell the French 
millers. 

The matter had been brought to the at- 
tention of the French customs officials, 
and it had been suggested that a surtax 
should be put upon imports of flour in 
French’ colonies from countries other 
than France. The customs authorities 
had taken the stand that it would be un- 
just to tax the colonists in this manner, 
but he felt that the small difference per 
sack of flour which such a step would 
mean and the almost negligible effect on 
the price of bread was out of all propor- 
tion to the tremendous benefits that 
would be derived, not only by the French 
milling industry, but by French agricul- 
ture as a whole. He pointed out that 
the colonies were receiving preferential 
treatment from France in that no duty 
was paid on their agricultural products 
imported into France; French manufac- 
turers also did their best to obtain as 
large a percentage as possible of their 


raw materials from these markets. In 
most of her colonies France bought more 
than she sold, he asserted. 


One had only to look around Europe, 
he said, to find high tariff walls on all 
sides making the import of flour pro- 
hibitive. With the exception of Great 
Britain, Egypt and Czechoslovakia, with 
the latter of which France had a trade 
agreement, there was not a neighboring 
market which was not virtually closed to 
the French miller. It was true that, 
owing to a good shipping service, France 
was occasionally called upon to fill the 
needs of a country which ordinarily would 
not buy from her, but this could not be 
called export business in the true sense of 
the word, The recent ruling that the 
French merchant marine should have an 
eight-hour day was likely to destroy even 
this advantage. , 

The same was true of the export trade 
in durum wheat flours, only for some- 
what rather different reasons. Before 
the war, French flour mills had enjoyed 
a profitable trade in durum flour with 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland and many others. 
It was estimated that the export of semo- 
lina flour from France had fallen off 90 
per cent since the war. Although many 
blamed the government for the monopoly 
which they had of this wheat, he thought 
that the real reason for this loss in trade 
was that France’s chief source for the 
import of durum wheat, Russia, had gone 
out of the market, and she was forced to 
turn to the United States, where there 
were also durum millers well able to 
compete with her. At present he saw 
little chance of the pre-war volume of 
trade being recaptured, although he said 
that the business being transacted with 
Switzerland and Holland was satisfac- 
tory. 

Touching on the domestic situation, M. 
Storione said that, although the consump- 
tion of bread in France was certain to 
depend on the quantity of foodstuffs of 
a like nature available, he felt that po- 
tatoes were taking the place of bread 
among the working classes, and especially 
among agriculturists. This was proved 
by comparing the potato crop figures for 
the past few years and noting the great 
increase in production without any ap- 
parent trouble on the part of the growers 
in disposing of their crops. There was 
also little doubt that a great deal more 
meat was being eaten, to the detriment of 
bread baking and, consequently, the flour 
milling industry. 
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‘he Importance of Wyillfeeds 


(Continued from page 455.) 
the price of wheat, leaving the price of flour un- 
changed. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact cost of pro- 
ducing millfeeds, because they are incidentally obtained 
in making flour and their cost thus becomes an insep- 
arable part of the cost of producing flour. Mills usu- 
ally merely credit or deduct feed at the current price 
from the total costs; the higher the price of feed, the 
lower the quotation on flour. Ordinarily a change of 
$1 ton on millfeeds amounts to about three and one 
half cents per barrel of flour. In its report on “Wheat 
and Wheat Products” the United States Tariff Com- 
mission based the allocation of milling costs in the 
proportion which receipts for the feed bore to receipts 
for flour. This allocation is based on the idea that the 
so-called byproducts are simply a certain percentage 
of the total products, and bear the costs of manu- 
facture accordingly. 


The Byproducts of Wheat Flour Milling 
NOMEWHAT different terms are used in different 
parts of the country to designate the various by- 
products of the flour milling industry. A very com- 
plete list of these feeds is: 


1. Wheat bran. 
2. Standard middlings. 
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Flour middlings (standard middlings and red 
dog flour). 

Wheat red dog. 

Wheat low grade feed flour. 

Brown shorts (red shorts). 

Gray shorts (gray middlings or total shorts). 

White shorts or white middlings. 

Wheat mixed feed (mill-run wheat feed). 

10. Wheat bran and standard middlings. 

ll. Screenings. 

12. Scourings. 

On account of the lack of complete and satisfactory 
data in regard to the production and price of some 
of these feeds, due to their lack of importance, because 
many of them are mixtures of two or more of the 
usual offal products, as flour middlings, and because of 
the complexity of the problem involved in attempting 
to study even a few of these feeds, it was found ad- 
visable to limit this research to the consideration of 
the factors affecting the price of the three most im- 
portant and best known wheat feeds,—viz., bran, stand- 
ard middlings, and red dog flour. 

Because of its importance and because of its being 
chiefly a dairy feed, affected by somewhat different 
factors than other wheat offal, bran was taken as one 
of the feeds to be studied. 

Middlings are of about equal importance with bran 
as a feed. There are two important kinds of mid- 
dlings, standard middlings and flour middlings. Be- 
cause standard middlings are both a cattle and hog 
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feed and the most intermediate feed, in regard to 
character of the product, between bran and red dog, 
they are used to represent a feed affected by factors 
which influence the prices of both bran and red dog 
flour. Since flour middlings usually consist of both 
standard middlings and red dog flour, it is unneces- 
sary to make a special study of them. In this con- 
nection standard middlings are usually referred to by 
the more common name of “shorts.” 

The term, red dog flour, is here used to include al] 
low grade flour used as animal feed. 

The following definitions for the three above-named 
feeds were adepted by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officers in 1924: 

Wheat Bran is the coarse outer covering of the 
wheat kernel as separated from cleaned and scoured 
wheat in the usual process of commercial milling. 

Standard Middlings consist mostly of fine particles 
of bran, germ, and very little of the fibrous offal 
obtained from the “tail of the mill.” This product 
must be obtained in the usual commercial process of 
milling, and shall not contain more than 9.5 per cent 
crude fiber. 

Wheat Red Dog, a byproduct obtained in the usual 
commercial process of flour milling, consists princi- 
pally of aleurone with small quantities of flour and 
fine bran particles and shall not contain more than 
4 per cent crude fiber. 
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PEAKING before the 1925 annual 
~ meeting of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States, Stacey 
W. Wade, insurance commissioner of 
North Carolina, said in part: 

“Fire prevention is closely related to 
fire insurance premium rates. It ought 
not to be difficult for any policy holder 
to catch the significance of this fact. 
The cost of fire insurance resembles a 
tax, and individual carelessness, leading 
as it often does to great fire losses, is apt 
to increase this burden. The individual 
policy holder, therefore, has a direct pe- 
cuniary interest in the work of fire pre- 
vention, and can do real fire prevention 
service in his own interest by first car- 
ing for the fire hazard in his own prop- 
erty.” 

In writing a series of articles on this 
subject for The Northwestern Miller it 
is not so much the purpose to stress the 
everpresent hazard as to point out the 
simple precautions which may be taken. 
No one can deny the fact that our coun- 
try is the most wasteful on earth with 
regard to fire loss. The annual fire loss 
exceeds $500,000,000. Over 15,000 people 
are burned to death every year in this 
country. That is one life every 35 min- 
utes, and most of this results from care- 
lessness. Mill and elevator owners of 
this country naturally are interested in 
what the principal causes of loss in those 
classes of property are, and how they 
may be avoided. The figures quoted and 
the conclusions drawn are taken from 
the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau’s ex- 
perience during the past 15 years. 

Flour mills and their associated eleva- 
tors and warehouses are very susceptible 
to fire, due to the various hazards of the 
processes involved and to the types of 
construction. Even though this is true, 
the mill or elevator fire is almost always 
a preventable fire, and ordinarily the 
prevention consists only of proper care 
and upkeep. 

For 15 years we have been keeping 
records of fires in flour mills, elevators 
and associated warehouses. During that 
time we have listed 65 different causes 
of fire in such properties. Probably 90 
per cent of the fires from those 65 causes 


were preventable, if ordinary precaution 
Apart from one fire, 


had been taken. 


which was caused by a falling meteor, 
all of the 4,128 losses we have on our 
records were preventable, although no 
one could expect all fires to be eliminat- 
ed. 

In this article, and those that are to 
follow in forthcoming issues of The 
Northwestern Miller, will be found a re- 
view of each of the principal causes of 
mill and elevator fires, as well as the 
precautions which can be taken to pre- 
vent them. If there are any subjects 
discussed, or points brought up on which 
the reader requires more information, it 
will be gladly supplied. 


THE largest known cause of fire in 
mills, elevators and kindred ware- 
houses is the railroad hazard. This is en- 
tirely preventable, but it requires eternal 
vigilance to combat it. The principal 
factor is, of course, loco- 
motive sparks. Shingle 
or board roofs are eas 
picking for sparks, whi 
have also started fires by lodging in the 
siding. Open windows or those without 
screens are excellent places for locomo- 
tive sparks to get in and start a fire. 


Through the influence of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association, most of the 
railroads are now making periodical in- 
spections of their locomotives, to see that 
the spark arresting devices are in good 
repair. Our records show that certain 
of the roads are not as careful as they 
could be, but they all are making prog- 
ress in eliminating this hazard. With 
the help of the property owner as out- 
lined below, the locomotive spark losses 
could be practically eliminated. 


Very often fires are communicated to 
elevators or warehouses from neighbor- 
ing grass fires. This is absolute care- 
lessness on the part of the owner. One 
such instance occurred at Belgrade, 
Mont., in July, 1924. Section hands were 
burning weeds and grass along the right 
of way, and the fire got to the elevator, 
causing a total loss. Another such in- 
stance was at Sherman, S. D., in October, 
1922. We have records of a number of 
such instances. 


The remedies for these fires are very 
readily recognized, Spark fires can be 
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absolutely eliminated by completely cov- 
ering the sides, eaves, cornices, window 
frames and roof with metal or composi- 
tion covering. The metal covering is a 
further protection against lightning, and 
either of these merits a reduction in the 
insurance rate. 

Probably the largest Agta of 
spark fires occurs in shingle roofs. This 
is easily remedied, and a composition or 
metal roofed building has a much lower 
insurance rate than one with shingle roof. 

All windows on the track side should 
be properly screened. The loss to the 
elevator of the Barr Grain Co., Chalmers, 
Ind., on July 31, 1924, was caused by a 
locomotive spark coming in the window. 

All grass and weeds should be cleared 
around the building. The foundation 


should not be left open, but should be 
boarded all the way to the ground. 
Grain doors should be carefully piled, 
and should be far enough from the build- 
ing to introduce no exposure hazard. 
The grounds should be kept in such con- 
dition that a grass or rubbish fire will 
have no chance to spread to the building. 

With these very simple, and in most 
cases inexpensive, precautions, the chance 
of fire from locomotive spark or from 
grass fires is negligible. In view of the 
fact that this is the largest known caus: 
of fire in flour mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, it would seem good business to 
take the suggested precautions, especial- 
ly so when the improvements will pay 
for themselves in the saving on the in- 
surance cost. 








Transportation Matters Affecting the 
Milling Industry 


From the Annual Report of the Traffic Director and Transportation Committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation 


INCE submitting our semiannual re- 
Sport last November, Interstate Com- 

merce Commission docket No. 17000, 
ex parte No. 87, has continued to occupy 
the minds of the public as one of major 
importance. Public hearings have been 
held at Denver, San Francisco, St. Paul, 
Dallas, and Kansas City. 

The schedule of public hearings has 
been completed, and briefs are now be- 
ing filed with the Commission by the 
railroads and shippers. On March 8, 
1926, the western lines filed a brief with 
the Commission, insisting that increased 
rates, as outlined in their petition, be 
made effective at the earliest possible 


te. 

With the hundreds of exhibits pre- 
sented in this case, many of which are 
statistical in character and voluminous 
in size, a decision can hardly be expect- 
ed for some time. 

As a side light on the situation it 
might be interesting to comment on a 
proposal that it was suggested be made 
to the railroads at the Kansas City 
hearing on docket ICC No. 17000, to the 
effect that one means of increasing their 
revenue would be by increasing rates on 
grain products without making any 
change in rates on grain. The very ap- 
parent inadvisability of such a procedure 
being pointed out by us, the matter was 
dropped. 


BILLS INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


A number of bills affecting transpor- 
tation have been introduced during the 
present session of Congress, among oth- 
ers being Harris bill S. 2002, which pro- 
poses to reduce, by at least 50 per cent, 
the rail and water rates on wheat, corn 
and cotton, to be exported in vessels 


owned by the United States, and a re- 
duction by at least 50 per cent of rates 
on commodities mentioned, when trans- 
ported in vessels owned by the United 
States and operated by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

The bill of course can be considered as 
one of the many so-called agriculture re- 
lief measures, and it is questionable 
whether it will receive much considera- 
tion at this session of Congress, but the 
inconsistencies of such a measure are ap- 
parent, not the least of which is the pro- 
posed reduction in freight rates on wheat 
for export, with no reduction Ye > og 
on flour. Undoubtedly, should such a 
law be passed, the export flour business 
would be a thing of the past. 

On Feb. 1, 1926, Senator Willis, of 
Ohio, introduced bill S. 3069 (a similar 
bill, H. R. 9215, being introduced in the 
House by Representative Dennison, of 
Illinois). These bills are intended to 
expedite settlement of claims for loss of 
grain in transit. They provide, among 
other things, for a tolerance allowance 
or deduction of 60 Ibs per car. It is 
understood that the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association is sponsor for the pro- 
posed bills, Henry L. Goemann, chair- 
man of the transportation committee of 
that organization, having for years been 
active in his efforts to secure an agreed 
basis of settlement for loss in transit on 
grain, particularly on clear record cars, 
and the bills mentioned are really an- 
other means of accomplishing what their 
sponsors, by negotiations dating back to 
1917, in connection with ICC Docket 
9009, desired. 

There is a difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to the merits of the bills and 
also the advisability of endeavoring to 
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correct rates and practices by legisla- 
tive action, rather than through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

On March 1, 1926, Representative 
Hock, of Kansas, introd bill H. R. 
9877, providing that when any change is 
proposed in rate, classification, regula- 
tion, ete., now in force by authority of 
any state, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, before proceeding to hear and 
dispose of such issue, shall cause the 
state or states interested to be notified 
of such proceeding. This bill has merit, 
and was referred to the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

sill S. 8466 amends section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, and provides 
that where a carrier collects a higher 
rate for a shorter haul than for a longer 
haul, over the same line or route, such 
carrier shall make reparation, plus 6 per 
cent interest. This bill in a way is com- 
parable with S. 575, the so-called Good- 
ing long and short haul bill, which was 
under consideration by Congress for sev- 
eral weeks and which was defeated in 
the Senate on March 24. 

Eastern class rate investigation, ICC 
docket No. 15879, is still under way, as 
is southern class rate docket No. 13494, 
covering a general revision of rates in 
southern territory. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether rate uniformity 
can best be achieved through the adop- 
tion of mileage as the basic factor, which 
must be recognized as being inflexible 
and to some extent theoretical, and 
which does not recognize commercial con- 
ditions; or should the needs of localities 
and industries together with competitive 
conditions be considered and be reflected 
in rate groupings? In any event, the 
situation, it would seem, is one that 
should be controlled by the Commission, 
and not changed or corrected by legis- 
lative action. 


LOADING RULES BEING UPHELD 

We are pleased to report that the 
“Rules for Inspection and Preparation 
of Cars and Methods for Stowing Flour 
and Other Grain Products” are being 
observed by eastern lines handling ex- 
lake business. Should there be any in- 
fraction of these rules, however, please 
advise the Federation and the matter 
will be handled promptly. 

The American Railway Association has 
requested that the transportation com- 
mittee of the Federation meet with a 
committee to be appointed by it, for 
further consideration of these rules and 
as to how they can best be applied. 





Hungarian foreign trade during 1925 
showed an improvement over the preced- 
ing five years, according to Ellwood A. 
Welden, assistant trade commissioner, 
Vienna. The trade balance continued 
unfavorable, but was considerably re- 
duced, amounting to but $8,000,000, com- 
pared with $26,000,000 in 1924. 











Inebriate: “You see, I started home 
early, but I wash ’tacked by a thug—” 

Wife: “And your tongue clove to the 
roof of your mouth.” 

Inebriate: “Yeh, but how did 
know?” 

Wife: “I smelled the cloves.”—Brown 
Jug. 


you 


* #*# 
NO DANIEL 


A Negro employed at one of the movie 
studios was drafted by a director to do 
a novel comedy scene with a lion. 

“You get into this bed,” ordered the 
director, “and we'll bring the lion in 
and put him in bed with you. It will 
be a scream.” . 

“Put a lion in bed with me My 
the Negro. “No, sah! Not a-tall! I 
quits right here and now.” 

“But,” protested the director, “this lion 
won’t hurt you. This lion was brought 
up on milk.” 

“So was I brung up on milk,” wailed 
the Negro, “but I eats meat now.”— 
Maple Leaflet. P 

“Do you find that advertising brings 
quick results?” 

“I should say it does. Why, only the 
other day we advertised for a night 
watchman, and that night the safe was 
robbed.”—Maple Leaflet. 

. . 


A country merchant, returning from 
a trip to New York, has turned the card 
nicely on the city critics by referring to 
them as “booter and yegg men.”—Day- 
ton News. 

. om 
EASILY EXPLAINED 


He: “I’m ashamed of my failure to 
keep abreast of modern science. Take 
the electric light, for instance. I haven’t 
the least idea how it works.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Why, it’s very 
simple. You just press a button and 
the light comes on.”—Good Hardware. 


Mrs. Mason was learning to drive her 
new car, and was very much thrilled 
over it. “Of course,” she said, “I could 
never change a tire myself. Why, I can’t 








Death which killed 


The ox which drank 


The stick which beat 


The cat which killed 


home that night. The verse begins: 


get home tonight. . . 


rope, . . 
home that night.” 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE famed “House That Jack Built” furnished the theme for the cover 

design of this issue, drawn for The Northwestern Miller by the British 

illustrator and water color artist, Henry Matthew Brock. The cumu- 
lative nursery rhyme is familiar to most children—if not the “House That 
Jack Built,” then one of its variations, for there are similar jingles in 
many languages. For example, there is the Hebrew parable of “The Two 
Zuzim,” a summarization of which is: 


This is Yavah who vanquished 
The butcher which slew 


The water which quenched 
The fire which burned 


The dog which worried 


The kid which my father bought for two zuzim. 


A similar accumulation occurs in the nursery rhyme of the old woman 
who sought to get a pig to cross a bridge so that she might reach her 


“Stick, stick, beat pig, for pig won’t go over the bridge and I shan’t 
-” And later: 

“Then the cat began to kill the rat, and the rat began to gnaw the 
. and the pig went over the bridge, and so the old woman got 
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even lift one. You know they have 80 
Ibs of air in them in addition to the 
weight of the tire."—-Tide Water's Spade. 


* ” 
TUNING UP 


I’m starting to mutter, to fondle my 
putter, 
To roll ’em around on the rug, 
I’m getting the feeling, I'm smashing 
the ceiling, 
I'm bit by the seasonal bug! 


I’m using a bigger and whippier jigger, 
I’m dropping ’em dead in the sink, 
With sweet sounding swishes, I’m break- 
ing the dishes, 
I’m putting the lights on the blink! 


I’m swinging my brassy, like Compston 
or Massey, 
I’m shooting ’em low with my cleek, 
I’m curing my twister! I’m raising a 
blister ! 
I’m beaning my wife on the beak! 


I’m taking no chances on grips and on 
stances, 

I’m gaining my ultimate goal, 

I’m sure and I’m steady, I’m getting all 
ready— 

To score about nine to a hole. 

—Smof, in Judge. 
* o 

The latest invention for the followers 
of Izaak Walton is a steel fishing rod 
with a compartment in the handle for 
carrying the bait. We understand that 
it will hold nearly a pint.—Judge. 

* * 
AT DAWNING 

I love to hear the alarm clock in the 
morning. I am unable to understand 
those who cannot bear the sound of it. 
and who each morning are impelled 
anew to hurl it out of the window or 
smother it under the bedclothes—just to 
sleep another half hour. 

For me the alarm clock is the symbol 
of life; it is a signal that the great city 
reawakens, that a new day begins, that 
streets and houses are filled again with 
pulsating existence. 

I love to hear the alarm clock in the 
morning. I am a night watchman.— 
Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 

* . 


Among the prisoners arraigned before 
the court was an Irishman. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” asked 
the judge in a stern voice. 

“Faith, an’ that’s yer honor’s business.” 
—Answers. 

7. * 

Customer: “Ice skates.” 

Extra Help: “Do you? 
just fine.”—Pitt Panther. 


Well, that’s 





Special Notices | 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE SALESMAN TO SELL AS 
side line a cod liver oil product for poul- 
try; good seller, liberal commission. Write 
box 62, Milwaukee, Wis., for our proposi- 
tion, 





LARGE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
has opening Minnesota territory for sales- 
man who can and will produce business. 
Address 640, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED—A MINNE- 
sota mill, manufacturing flour of excep- 
tional quality, is in need of a “live wire” 
salesman for Wisconsin on a salary and 
commission basis; if you are a real “go 
getter” we can offer you an attractive 
proposition; write fully about yourself; 
your letter will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 614, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


485 


AGGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL 
manufacturing quality flour at competitive 
prices wants reliable representatives for 
eastern and central states; replies consid- 
ered strictly confidential. Address 635, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Ohio Salesman Wanted 


A well known Spring Wheat Mill 
making a high quality flour and 
selling it for what it is worth 
would like to get in touch with a 
real salesman to sell FLOUR and 
not prices, in southern Ohio. We 
don’t need any additional help to 
keep us informed of competitors’ 
low prices, nor to solicit counter- 
offers below cost. We do not want 
anybody who has to meet com- 
petitive prices in order to get 
business. 

If you think you can sell good 
flour for what it is worth, please 
get in touch with us. If you are 
merely an order taker or a price 
salesman, we don't care to hear 
from you. Address 624, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 


Salesmen and traveling brokers of 
proven ability for south Georgia by 
large soft wheat mill producing 
quality flours of excellent reputa- 
tion. Give age, experience, name of 
previous employers and several ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 
“Southern Miller,"’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN—16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling flour and feed in New York state, 
desires connection; available June 1. Ad- 
dress 643, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN, WITH 
eight years’ experience, now employed, de- 
sires to make a change; best references. 
Address 1073, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BAKING DEMONSTRATOR WITH SALES 
ability, successful in holding baking 
trade, wishes to make a change; best of 
references. Address 600, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN WHEAT OR RYE 
mill, of any capacity; can do millwright 
work; Minnesota or Wisconsin preferred; 
best of references; state salary. Address 
638, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HIGH GRADE PRACTICAL FLOUR 
man who has had experience selling stocks 
and bonds wishes to connect with a live 
milling company to sell flour in the field. 
Address 636, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, BAKER—WISHES POSITION 
with mill in laboratory or bakery service 
department; college training, seven years’ 
laboratory and 12 years’ bakery experi- 
ence. Address 644, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN TO BAKING IN- 
dustry in Michigan; 12 years’ selling ex- 
perience, 10 years with one mill; 20 years’ 
baking experience; successful in holding 
bakery trade; best references. Address 
630, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE SELLING 
bakers and jobbers, who is open for good 
quality milling connection for Ohio, but 
prefers eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, including Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dress 623, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 30 
years’ experience producing highest grades 
spring and winter hard wheat short pat- 
ent for family trade and longer patents 
for bakers, and pure bran, in mills 400 
bbls and up; correspondence or personal 
interview solicited. Address 645, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN-SALES EXECUTIVE AVAIL- 
able—Clean cut, energetic young man, 
now employed, seeks connection with pro- 
gressive northwestern mill; applicant has 
forceful, pleasing personality and a range 
of successful sales experience embracing 
selling, correspondence, supervision and 
organization of selling forces; particularly 
conversant with trade and territory con- 
ditions in western and northwestern ter- 
ritory; can produce results inside or in 
the field. Address 646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
36, wide practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat; have followed milling since 
a boy in mitls 300 to 6,000 bbis; familiar 
with all systems; guarantee best resulta. 
Address 993, care Northwestern Miller, St 
Louls, Mo. 


AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT IN 500- 
to 4%,000-bbl mill, hard or soft wheat; 
qualified to handle any size mill with good 
results; fine past record with large mills; 
best of references; come any time, go 
anywhere A. Christ!l, 333 Fargo Street 
Portiand, Oregon. 


Tee 
Ny er 


St. Louis and Florida 


via The 
rj wen Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R 
SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS ; ; h ~ . —— 
connection with southwestern mill; 10 "7 c W : 
years’ selling experience, seven of which ' ; ie. and abash Railway 
-_ i . Only One Night to St. Louis 


were with one mill in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 

Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 


Tennessee; can sell quality flour Address 
620, care Northwe stern Miller, Minneapolis. 
You will apprectate the Popular Route 
“Tue Nortu Star Limirep” 


Sty en epee 


WANTED. ‘SP RING WHEAT FLOU R CON- 
nection for eastern Pennsylvania territory; 
salary, expense basis, by one with master 
results and 10 years’ experience with large 
acquaintance; want quality flour; also 
want connection with a future; honest, 
active, excellent references; 86 years of 
age. Address 621, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


City Ticket Offices 
Minneapolis, 15 Washington Ave. South, 
Nicollet Hotel 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 200 Fast Freight Service 


to 400 bbls, by a thorough miller and ‘é . i > 
: t For information as to rates or further 


millwright of 26 years’ experience; have ; 3 ; ’ 
real high class knowledge of the business ie ee ae pastioulans in puaendto bavtion. ate 


and will guarantee results far enough 

above average to make double my salary, J. R. SHANNON J. A. Lucgy 
and if you are satisfied with average re- Gen’! Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
sults don't answer this ad; No. 1 recom- NI Minneapolis, Minn. 
mendations as to character and ability 

Address 626, care Northwestern Miller, 


——— —FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF 500 
to 1,000 bbls; prefer mill in western 
states producing flours principally for bak- : : oh s e 6 
coy trade; have milled with laberatery in Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 4s * 
connection and can produce flours of high than any horizontal urer 
absorption, good color and good loaf vol 5CO ad fe ' 
ume; am employed and can offer excellent - ‘ P PA PA bed » 4 

Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 


reasons for desiring a change; will furnish 


any information desired, to Intere sted par- to produce the desired results. MI LL S U PPL! ES 


ties; can come on 30 days’ notice and 


would like to secure a position by June 1, i . 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, Superior ventilation. d argest Mastern Maren} acl id rers of 


Minneapolis 
pon > : ee ‘ 2 ~ ~ 
EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER OF Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than I FF A : H fk R 
= ~ 


highest standing, speaking five foreign - P 

languages, including Spanish, just re any scourer ever built. ‘ 

turned from extensive trip abroad, seeks . : . 13) at NG 
40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- E @ 


connection with large exporting mill 


either as its representative in foreign falo and immediate vicinity. M4 ' - N EAPO Lis Me ' - - 


markets or in ite export department; will 
also gladly consider connection with large 
mill manufacturing first class bakers flour Investigate it. Also 
to introduce on Pacific Coast or Eastern 
States; nothing but the best of references 


fxm hada gat ars Northen es 
THE nacan> LINE SANIS ACK 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE ZA 
SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS ARKELL & SMITHS 
‘ ‘ ‘ S BRAN DUSTERS 

MILL FOR SALE DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS CANAJOHARIE ree. he ef 


Flour and Corn Meal Combined GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 
Flour capacity 400 bbls 
Meal capacity 600 bbls. 


Bank forced _to take property; will i 
sacrifice for 26c on the dollar r Some Excellent Offerin 
Write Box 28, Lawrence, Kansas RICHMOND M k G. CO. In new, shop worn and slightly po 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. uses. 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. OHICAGO, ILL. 


nt hate eenatetdensageadiassassadonsseael 
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For Sale or Lease 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Indianapolis, Ind, r If p oH ‘“s A 
150,000 bus capacity; equipped with a NO, l RO! a PAPE R BAGS C J J. ¥ BEE’ 
= . B. RY 
Crusher-~Grinder-—Pulverizer R iD (~ EK N | 


dryer; on track. Falender Realty 
feed toany PHOSPHATE 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
degree of 
fineness. 
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MILLS WANTED 


elim hide Known far and wide 
elivers p 

capacities with for its purity and 
less horsepower uniformity 


than any other 
mill, 


A HIGH GRADE MILLER AND BUSINESS 
man wishes to purchase a 50- to 100-bbl 
mill; he wishes to operate the mill on 
shares for one year, taking option to pur- 
chase at the end of that time. Address 
627, care Northwestern Miller, plhecrcnssniasnen 


a AKRON 


BAGS Ko} - 
“yy a 3 ST RON: ove Write for peices Victor Chemical Works 


APER BAG BUSINESS 


MILL | MACHINERS FOR SALE 





4 tion. CHICAGO 
FOR FLOUR, MEAL & FEED J.B.SEDBERRY, Inc. 116 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. New York Nashville 8t. Louis 


53 YEARS’ EXPERIE 

















CONTINU a ARC BLEACHERS 
TOR SALE 


our ate atyle Alsops in excellent Trademarks United Bes oe PAuL, PAUL & Moore 
tape, erated 3 Faregnountre Peerless Ground Cut 


shape, crated for immediate shipment. ForeignCountries PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 
FINISH 


Price reasonable. Standard Mill Sup- Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
ply Co., 601 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas Century Complete Files Registered * Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 

’ Flour Brands—Booklet Free Registered in All Countries FOR REDUCTION ROLLS 
MASON. ZENWIOK & LAWRENCE 854 Security Building © MINNEAPOLIS Licensed Under 


City, Mo. 
600 F St. N| W Wasuinoton, D.C, The Essmueller Patents 


: WE PREDICT THAT | Getchell Cut 


SOUT RSAN AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY aac ees 
Bp A K I Ne G Makes oni Percentage of Large, 
onshiiiiall $0 $1000 each Certified Public Accountants es Se 
Circular 12 on request Kecognized Specialist in Mill and Grain Accounting Twin City Machine Co. 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. Refer to This Journal MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
16 Exchange Place New York 



































